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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pat gee 

N Friday, June 26th, Mr. Chamberlain was entertained at 
luncheon by the Constitutional Club and was presented 
with an address. The Prime Minister, who responded for his 
Majesty’s Government, after expressing the sense of gratitude 
felt by the nation towards the Colonial Secretary, went on to 
deal with the question of the hour. It would, said Mr. 
Balfour, be “ peifect folly on the part of the Unionist party 
to make particular opinions on economic subjects a test of 
party loyalty.” Having laid down that proposition, Mr, 
Balfour went on to declare that there were four difficulties 
ahead :—(1) the sale of imported goods below cost price in this 
country; (2) negotiation with regard to tariffs rendered very 
difficult owing to our Free-trade system; (3) the penalisation 
of our Colonies for giving us preferential treatment; (4) closer 
union with the Colonies through fiseal bonds. These difficulties 
could be dealt with in various ways. It must not be supposed, 
herefore, that a tax on food was the only method. Mr. 
Balfour ended his speech by a very eloquent panegyric on Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, he declared, ‘‘more than any other man 
dead or alive has given life and expression to an idea common, 
I am glad to say, to many of us, but never so embodied before, 

—this idea of Imperial unity.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has been discussed by us else- 
where, but we must notice here his emphatic declaration that 
“a system of preferential tariffs is the only system by which 
this Empire can be kept together.” This statement, untenable, 
not to say ridiculous, as it is, cannot by its nature be brought 
to the test of facts. Mr. Chamberlain’s next declaration, 
however, is capable of having such a test applied, and when it 
is applied it will be seen to be a blunder of a very serious 
kind. Mr. Chamberlain, after stating that we did a trade of 


£10 per head with our Colonies—7.c., a trade of £100,000,000 | 


with 10,000,000 people—asked whether it was good policy to 
lose the opportunity for improving our trade with the people 
who do a £10 per head trade with us for the sake of the 
300,000,000 foreigners who take only a few shillings per head. 


This sounds a very excellent argument till one notices that | 


Mr. Chamberlain has taken our total Colonial trade which 
is done with some 400,000,000 people in India and elsewhere, 


and amounts to about £100,000,000 a year, and then divided | § 
| Religious feeling is stirring in his 


| before all things. 


If he had done | p 


it, not by the population of the whole Empire, but by the 
popu! lation of the self-governing Colonies alone. This blunder 
makes his figure for Colonial trade £10 a head. 
his division-sum correctly, the trade would have been instead 
something like five shillings a head. In a word, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s blunder knocks his argument completely on the head, 
and, as Mr. Emmott points ont in his excellent letter in the 


West minster Gazette, makes nonsense of therhetorical question: , 





| his reforms sincere, 
| war. 


| tection of the German Emperor. 


“‘ May it not be possible that it would be better for us to cultivate 
trade with ten millions of our own kinsmen who take from us 
at the present time £10 per head?” As a matter of fact, the 
people of our self-governing Colonies take from us on an 
average about £5 per head. 


Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by references to social 
reform, and by pointing out that his policy found its most 
violent opponents in the orthodox Free-traders. “After re- 
calling what the Unionist party had done for the poor, he went 
on :— Why doI recall that? Because I say it is monstrous 
to suppose that a party with such a record would now come 
forward to impose greater burdens upon the poor.” As to his 
policy of old-age pensions, Mr. Chamberlain declared that “ it 
has no part whatever in the question of a reform in our fiscal 
policy. That is a matter which will come later. When 
we have the money then will be the time to say what we shall 
do with it; and if the working classes refuse to take my advice, 
if they prefer this immediate advantage, why it stands to 
reason that if, for instance, they are called upon to pay 3d. a 
week additional on the cost of their bread, they may be fully, 
entirely relieved by a reduction of a similar amount in the 
cost of their tea, their sugar, or even of their tobacco.” In 
other words, as long as the duties are put on food, Mr. 
Chamberlain does not desire to dogmatise how the money 
thus raised is to be spent. 


The agitation in the Balkans increases. Prince Ferdinand 
is holding his people in with all his strength, but they are 
terribly moved by the accounts which reach them from Mace- 
donia, and from the country districts round Adrianople. They 
believe that the Turkish Government intends the destruction 
of all Bulgarians outside the Principality; and though that 
may not be true, there is evidence to show that the armed 
Mahommedans attribute all disorder to the Bulgarians, and 
plunder them without mercy, slaying them when they resist. 
The stories brought into the Bulgarian border by refugees 
drive the people frantic, and they are raising a clamour for 
war, in which the soldiers join. A general insurrection is 
quite possible, especially as the soldiers are convinced that 
they can defend their province; and as many leading Turks 
are persuaded that war must come, and ought to come, the 
situation is to the last degree strained. If the Prince were 
deposed or again left Sofia, war would be inevitable, and 
Turkish troops are massing close to the border in spite of 
Bulgarian remonstrances. Quiet may again be restored by 
German interferer at Constantinople, but the situation 
never looked more gloomy. 


Prince Ferdinand, who manages his own foreign policy, is 
evidently alarmed lest his people should break loose or Turkey 
suddenly invade Bulgaria. He has accordingly addressed a 
Note tothe Powers declaring himself irresponsible for anything 
that may occur, and asserting that while Turkey is allowing her 
soldiers, as well as the armed Mahommedans or Bashi-Bazouks, 
to commit “shocking crimes and excesses,” she is massing 
troops on ‘is frontier to be ready for the first excuse for 
invasion. He urges the Powers, therefore, to press on the 
Sultan the necessity for withdrawing his troops and making 
as otherwise there may be—in short, 
It is probable that some of the Powers will press the 
but also he may not. 
and he is Khalifa 
“he demands on his Treasury for ex- 
enditure in cash affect even his private fortune, and it is 
believed in Constantinople that he still trusts in the pro- 
The key of the immediate 
situation, however, is the tone of his Army, which no one 
precisely knows. If they clamour loudly for wir, he is a 
Turkish Sultan, and must yield. 


sultan hard, and that he may yield; 
empire, 
r 
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Affairs in Servia are settling down, but much depends upon 
the forthcoming elections, which will, it is believed, give a 
heavy majority to the Radical party. The King has promised 
not to interfere, and has distributed great quantities of his 
translation of “ Mill on Liberty”; but perhaps he is not quite 
so philosophic as he seems. At least he is cultivating his 
Army most diligently, has assented to a general amnesty, 
and has issued proclamation after proclamation praising the 
“heroism,” the “patriotism,” and other virtues of the officers in 
a needlessly effusive style. He leaves the conspirators in office, 
and does not interfere with the Press, which enjoys itself 
greatly in columns of abuse of “hypocritical” England. That 
is a safe amusement, of course, though the British Govern- 
ment is sometines found to have very long arms; but there 
are still some obscure points in the situation. One is whether 
the Army is really united, it being quite possible that the 
officers and men hold different opinions; and the other, the 
true character of the King. At present he is in fetters; but he 
will not remain in bondage for ever, he has the fierce blood of 
Karageorge in his veins, and he will have warm and effective 
assistance from Montenegro. Kings rarely love conspirators, 
even of the “devoted ” type. 


There are always crises in Austria, but the present looks 
like a grave one. It comes to this, that the Magyars, excited 
by the long discussions with Vienna, and perhaps by recent 
concessions, demand a separation of the Armies, the Hungarian 
regiments using their own language, and being commanded 
only by their own officers. The Cisleithan statesmen regard 
this as a defiance, and declare that if it is conceded the 
“Dual” policy is at an end and the Empire a mere congeries 
of independent nationalities. The Emperor is described as at 
his wits’ end, while the Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, seeks 
safety in long delays. There is probably some exaggeration 
in all this, as the Magyars are hardly prepared to stand 
entirely alone. They dread the Slav multitudes below them 
too much for that. Still, it is clear that Hungary and 
“ Austria” are very angry with each other, and that, as the 
subject of dispute directly involves the feelings of the Army 
in both countries, a reasonable compromise may prove 
unusually difficult. Much will depend upon M. Kossuth, who 
at present urges his followers to believe that their demands 
are just, but are being pressed a little prematurely. 

M. Loubet, the President of the French Republic, will land 
in England on Monday on his visit to King Edward VIL, and 
will be royally entertained. He will be escorted across the 
Channel by a fleet, will be received at Victoria Station by the 
King in person, and will dine at Buckingham Palace. On 
Tuesday the City entertains him at lunch, and the King dines 
with him at the French Embassy, both being afterwards 
present at a special performance at the Royal Opera. On 
Wednesday the President pays his visit to Windsor Castle, 
witnesses a review at Aldershot, dines with the Foreign 
Secretary, and attends a State Ball at Buckingham Palace, 
leaving London on his return on Thursday morning. We 
niention these details, which are rather out of our way, in 
order that our French friends may see that no distinction is 
made between the honours paid to any great Sovereign and 
those accorded to the chief of the French State. Frenchmen are 
sensitive on that point, especially as regards England, which 
from tradition they still regard as a country pre-eminently 
Monarchical, aristocratic, and stand-aloofish. They are mis- 
taken, for this time at least. The people like France when- 
ever she is in a gracious mood; they have the right impres- 
sion of M. Loubet’s personality; and the only fear is lest their 
welcome should be embarrassingly warm. 

The Jews of the United States, who are now very nuinerous, 
especially in New York, are signing a petition to the Czar 
upon the outrages at Kishineff, and have asked the Govern- 
ment to forward it to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
President Roosevelt has consented, and Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, has informed Mr. Hay 
and the public that the Czar will not submit to such inter- 
ference, and will decline to receive the petition. The President, 
however, has found precedents, and will persist, to the con- 
sternation of Count Cassini, who fears that he may be rebuked 
at home for mismanaging so delicate an affair. He is cer- 


tainly injudicious, for he perpetually refers to the negro 
lynchings, entirely forgetting that the central Government is 
quite as indignant at those outrages as he can be, and that the 
wretched victims are constantly defended by all the armed 
force available. The net result of the controversy so far is 
that the popularity of Russia in America has disappeared, to 
the dismay of the Foreign Office, which relied on American 
sympathy as a counterpoise to British opposition. America, 
however, has a Pacific policy of her own, regards Russian 
access to Pacific waters with a certain distrust, and is anxious 
for Treaty Ports in Manchuria, which the Chinese Govern- 
ment, acting, it is suspected, in concert with that of Russia, 
declines to open. 


The news from Somaliland is obscure. A chief who 
deserted from the Mullah to the Abyssinians under General 
Gabriz says that the defeat of the Mullah by the Abyssinians 
on May 3lst was more serious than was reported; that he 
also suffered much in the skirmish with Colonel Plunkett, 
losing seven hundred and fifty men, most of whom were 
swept away by the Maxims; and that he has now only five 
thousand tribesmen with him, and one thousand nondescripts. 
These statements look true, but they require sifting, and, 
after all, they amount to little. The Abyssinians, though 
victorious, have retreated for want of provisions, and the 
Mullah’s force fluctuates from month to month, probably 
even from day to day, according to his supplies and his 
supposed chances of victory. We must wait for intelligence 
as well as for success. 


In the House of Commons during the week very little of 
importance has taken place, though the Irish Land Bill has 
made good progress; but the debates in the Lords have been 
of considerable interest. On Monday Lord Portsmouth called 
the attention of the House to the recent statements of the 
Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary, and asked Lord 
Lansdowne when the Government intended to lay before Parlia- 
ment their proposals to induce Germany to modify her tariff 
regulations with Canada. Lord Lansdowne in his reply 
reiterated his disclaimer of any intention to impute hostility 
to the German Government in its relations with Canada. 
He regretted that Lord Portsmouth had not deferred 
raising the question till the production of the papers he 
proposed to lay on the table in a few days, but without 
attempting to anticipate discussion, he adhered to his view 
that the position between Germany and Canada was very 
serious. Not only was Canada to be penalised for according 
us preferential treatment, but it was officially ‘‘adumbrated ” 
that if other Colonies followed Canada’s lead, the Mother. 
country would find herself deprived of the “ most-favoured- 
nation” treatment. 


Lord Rosebery addressed himself to the question of 
inquiry. Personally he believed an inquiry was now rendered 
necessary by the action of the Colonial Secretary. But what 
was the inquiry going to be? Was it to be a public inquiry 
to ascertain the facts and communicate them as quickly 
as possible to the nation, or was it to be a mechanism for 
keeping the Cabinet together? This was by far the most 
important inquiry ever conducted in the country in his life- 
time, and it was essential that it should not be a hole-and- 
corner affair, but that the nation should be a party to it. 
In his own view, it should be by Royal Commission or by 
some recognised authority. But at present, under the new 
doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, the Government were 
talking in different voices to the baffled and puzzled 
country. Lord Selborne in reply declared that the 
question before them was not what was revealed truth or 
the natural law, but what was the policy which, in given 
circumstances, would best suit this country or that. The 
inquiry could not be dealt with by a Royal Commission. “It 
must be an inquest of the nation by all its parties, and 
by all its Press.” Lord Goschen, who followed, asked what 
were the questions to be submitted to the inquest, and appealed 
to the Government to furnish information to the public ag 
soon as possible. The Duke of Devonshire, speaking later in 
reply to Lord Jersey, stated that he could not state at present 
what course would be taken by the Government in regard to 
making any announcement as to the intentions of the Cabinet 
before the close of the Session 
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In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Rosebery 
initiated what for want of a better phrase we may call an inter- 
rogatory debate in regard to the inquiry into our fiscal system, 
and after a good deal of talk elicited from the Duke of 
Devonshire that the Cabinet were conducting the inquiry. We 
cannot agree that in the present circumstances it is good policy 
to badger so sound a Free-trader as the Duke of Devonshire, 
who, we may be sure, would not occupy his present difficult 
position unless he believed it to be necessary for him to do so 
in the highest interests of the Empire; but at the same time 
we cannot but express our warm gratitude for the admirable 
words in which Lord Rosebery in the non-personal part of 
his speech dealt with the general problem. “ You may increase 
the wealth of the Empire, as you promise to do; you may 
improve our fiscal condition, as you promise to do; you may 
raise wages, as you promise to do; but the Empire you create 
by these means will be a very different Empire from the one 
you know at present.” This is an Empire of peace; that will 
bristle with tariffs, and be brimful of retaliation, no longer a 
peaceful market for the nations at large, but open to attack all 
over the world. Thatis a clear and impressive statement of a 
most momentous fact. If Lord Rosebery will continue to 
keep this side of the problem before the public, he will do 
the Empire an incalculable service, and will win the regard 
of all who, like ourselves, care especially in this matter for the 
prosperity and integrity of the Imperial fabric. 


On Wednesday avery significant step was taken by the Free. 
trade or Free-food Unionist Members of Parliament, as they 
are lLeginning to be called owing to their condemnation of the 
proposed Food-taxes. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, the widely respected Liberal Unionist M.P. for 
East Somerset, the party met and heard the speeches from Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and Lord Goschen with which we have 
dealt elsewhere. The weight and influence of the Members 
assembled may be gathered from the names of the movers of 
the various resolutions:—Mr. W. F. D. Smith and Sir C. B. 
Rensbaw, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Mr, 
Tritton and Mr. R. J. Lucas. 
follows :—“ That, in furtherance of the inquiry proposed by 
his Majesty's Ministers into our fiscal system, a Committee 
be appointed to examine the probable effect of the suggested 
changes on the unity of the Empire and the social and 
industrial welfare of the United Kingdom—both of which 
objects this meeting earnestly desires to promote—and to take 
steps for placing before the country the objections enter- 
tained by this meeting to Protective taxation upon our imports 
of food.’’ The chairman chosen to preside over the Com- 
mittee was Sir Michael Hicks Beach. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if the agitation and organisation in favour of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes continue things cannot stop 
kere, and the Free-trade Unionists’ Committee must form 
some sort of League or Union, and organise in the con- 
stituencies. They are right, however, to postpone this step as 
long as they can. 


The main resolution was as 


The Free-trade speeches during the past week huve been 
very great in quantity, but not less important in quality. On 
Friday, June 26th, Mr. Asquith made an excellent speech at 
Boston, in which he declared that men were Free-traders not 
because they were blind devotees of an old formula which 
they once learnt by heart and now repeated by rote, but 
because they believed that Free-trade was a good thing for us 
to-day, and even more essential than in days gone by. On 
Saturday Sir William Harcourt and Sir George Trevelyan 
both spoke. We note with pleasure that Sir George Trevelyan 
quoted and reiterated the Spectator’s question as to retaliation : 
“ Why should every poor man’s home in Britain be made still 
poorer because Germany had treated Canada badly and her 
own consumers even worse?” Sir Edward Grey on Tuesday 
added to the chorus of protest a very witty remark as to the 
alleced inquiry. As far as Mr. Chamberlain was concerned, 
the word “inquiry” was an abuse of the English language. 
He made it clear enough that “what he wanted was not 
an inquiry, but a post-mortem.” Equally good was Sir Edward 
Grey’s answer to the question, “ What was the basis of our 


Empire? ‘It is the consciousness of kinship, the conscious- 


ness of 2 common blood, and a common-sense of duty, a pride 
of xave and history. These are the links of Empire, bonds 








which attach, not bonds which chafe.’ Those were the word 
of the. Australian delegates in this country in 1900.” 





One of the ablest and most convincing speeches yet delivered 
in the Free-trade controversy was made by Mr. Asquith before 
the General Committee of the National Liberal Federation at 
Westminster on Wednesday. Unfortunately, we cannot notice 
the speech at length, but we may note that what underlay its 
vigorous and convincing arguments was the law: “He who 
will not buy neither shall he sell” —the law which makes all 
taxation of imports for other than revenue necessities a 
double curse,—a curse on the consumer, who has to pay more 
for what he needs, and a curse on the producer of all other 
articles but the actual goods taxed, because if we take less 
goods of the foreigner he can less afford to buy ours. We 
forbid or mutilate the exchange. If our own consumers have 
in the future each to expend every year, say, £2 more than 
before on their food, they will have £2 less to spend on other 
things, many of which things will be home products. 
Artificially increased prices, since the money to meet the 
increase must come from somewhere, mean a reduction of 
the money available for the purchase of other things. You 
cannot, in fact, eat your cake and have it. If you refuse to 
let Smith sell things to you, you are really refusing to make 
an exchange with him. But if you refuse an exchange, you 
arein reality refusing to sell commodities. Yet that we should 
sell commodities is what the Protectionist above all things 
desires. 


The split which was to be expected at Johannesburg 
between the mercantile community and the great mine-owners 
upon the labour question appears to have occurred. The 
latter, there is now no doubt, seek to import Chinese; but the 
former, through the African Labour League, declare that the 
importation ought to be one of Europeans, by whom the 
railway and all other public works should be constructed, the 
natives being left forthe mines. They believe that if labour is 
thus divided the mines will be amply supplied, and indeed from 
the moment the owners reverted to their old rates of pay the 
situation improved, and there are now seventy-three thousand 
men at work. That this is the true policy we are convinced, 
the result of the importation of Chinese being that the 
race question will be still further complicated, and that at 
last the English settler will find himself undersold in every 
direction by the Chinaman, who will work sixteen hours a 
day, and disbelieves in the value of sanitary progress. The 
coexistence in one Colony of two races which cannot amalga- 
mate is quite trouble enough. We donot want to see South 
Africa become a cloaca gentium. 


On Monday Lord Rosebery addressed a letter to Lord 
Moukswell, the Chairman of the London County Council, 
making a most important proposal to the Council as the 
authority for technical education. ‘“The time has come,” he 
says, “for making London, so far at any rate as advanced 
work in the sphere of technical education is concerned, 
the educational centre of the Empire.” An offer has been 
made by Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. to place a large 
sum of money in the hands of trustees to provide the 
building and equipment of an institution which shall be a 
London parallel to the institution at Charlottenburg. 
Offers of the same kind have been made by other 
public-spirited London citizens. Lord Rosebery, there- 
fore, appeals to the London County Council to make the 
necessary provision for the maintenance of the educa- 
tional work of the proposed institution. It would appear 
that it would cost about £300,000 to build such an institution, 
and that some £20,000 a year would be wanted to maintain it. 
We gather that Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. and the other 
donors would supply the £300,000, or the bulk of it, and that 
a site would be given by the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition. All, then, that is required to bring the scheme 
into operation is the endowment asked from the County 
Council. The Council are, of course, right to consider the 
matter carefully; but we cannot suppose that they will in 
the end refuse an obligation which falls so legitimately 
within their powers. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH struck exactly the 
right note at the meeting of the Free-trade Unionists 
when he declared that he would not be drummed out of the 
Unionist party for adhering to the principles which Con- 
servatives had maintained for fifty years. His clear and 
straightforward declaration, backed up as it was by one 
equally clear and straightforward from his predecessor as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Goschen, does not come 
@ moment too soon. Had it not been made, and had not 
Unionist and Imperialist Free-traders been assured that 
not only had they every right to remain in the party, 
but that they would find within that party leaders 
capable and willing to lead, and of the highest standing 
among British statesmen, they might have been tempted 
to consider that the Unionist party had ceased to be able 
to shelter them, and to go over to the other side. This 
was no fancied peril. In many quarters a teeling was 
growing up that in a great crisis like the present 
everybody must take a definite side; and starting from 
this point of view, men were in danger of jumping to the 
rash and wholly unnecessary conclusion that they must 
leave the Unionist side and join the Liberals. There was 
for the moment no visible Free-trade banner raised within 
the Unionist party, and men saw only the numerous flags of 
the Protectionists and heard their loud and confident out- 
cries. Hence they were beginning to wonder whether they 
could any longer remain Unionists. Now, however, that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has made a definite appeal, and has 
shown that he can gather round him some of the ablest, 
the most respected, and the most loyal of the Unionists, 
the danger of the defections in the country we have noticed 
is, we trust, over. When such statesmen as Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach and Lord Goschen are willing to lead, and 
when they are supported by such tried Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists as Mr. W. F. D. Smith and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, to mention only two names where over tifty 
might be given, no Unionist, Conservative or Liberal, 
can have any possible excuse for deserting his party 
and going over to the other side. We Free-trade 
Unionists have not only as much right to be included in 
the party and to bear its name as have our opponents, but 
we have an immediate and most important duty to perform 
in not allowing the question of Free-trade v. Protection 
to become the dividing line between parties. By main- 
taining a Free-trade Unionist organisation within the 
party we are preventing it being possible for any one to say 
that Protection must come sooner or later because ithas been 
adopted unanimously byone of the great parties in theState. 
As long, then, as the present Free-trade Unionists remain 
Unionists there is little fear of Mr. Chamberlain’s projects 
being carried. They can only be carried by means of a homo- 
geneous Unionist party, and the Unionist party will not 
be homogeneous while the Free-traders remain within it, 
as, on Mr. Balfour’s own admission, they have every right 
to remain. No doubt the Protectionists would like to get rid 
of them ; but if they stand firm and refuse to go, the victory 
of Protection becomes impossible. A necessary preliminary 
would be the driving out of the Free-trade Unionists, and 
this process of driving out, if stubbornly resisted, as we 
now know it will be, would shatter the party to atoms, and 
destroy all chance of victory on the main Protectionist 
issue. 

But though it is necessary for the Free-trade Unionists 
to understand their power, we entirely agree with Lord 
Goschen that they should be as moderate and as con- 
ciliatory as they are firm. We have no wish to treat the 
Protectionists in the party as if they had no right to exist, 
or to try to expel them from its ranks. By all means let 
Mr. Chamberlain and his followers inquire into our fiscal 
system, and, what is more, let all possible help be given to 
them in the course of their inquiries. The cause of Free- 
trade can never gain anything but benefit by inquiry and 
discussion. Lord Goschen, who, though he declared him- 
self a veteran, is clearly a veteran whose strong arm has 
lost none of its force, went on to point out the absurdity 
of the declaration that Mr. Chamberlain would sweep the 
country. ‘How could the Colonial Secretary sweep away 
the fifty Unionist Members now present re ; And here we 
may point out that no Free-trade Unionists, in Parliament 








or out of it, need feel in the least discouraged by the 
threats that have been used against them by Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s supporters. It is asserted, we understand, that 
when Mr. Chamberlain’s “big fight” comes off, those 
Unionists who oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s projects are 
certain to lose their seats. The “ other side” —which boasts 
that it has plenty of money, and no doubt has, for Pro- 
tectionist schemes never want pecuniary backing—will, it 
is declared, run preferential-duty candidates against all 
Free-trade Unionists. Then, argue the supporters of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Free-trade Unionists are certain to be 
destroyed. No doubt the Chamberlainite candidates will also 
be defeated, but the object will be accomplished, and the 
Free-trade Unionists will be wiped out. If we may be 
allowed the expression, a more impudent piece of political 
“bounce ” has never before been put forward, and we advise 
Free-trade Unionists to pay no sort of attention to it. Of 
course nothing of the kind will happen. If it comes to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ big fight,” and the issue is Free-trade v. 
Protection, the object of all Free-traders, whether Liberal 
or Unionist, will be to secure a victory for Free-trade. 
Accordingly, in the supposed case (which, however, we 
must never forget, has not yet arisen, and may conceivably 
never arise) the Liberals will not run candidates against 
the Free-trade Unionists. ‘Ah! but’ say the Chamber. 
lainites, ‘there you are mistaken. The feeling about the 
Education Act is so strong that no such magnanimity will 
be shown, and the Free-trade Unionists will be fought by 
the Liberals as hotly as will Protectionists.’ The view is 
ingenious, but it is none the less ridiculously mistaken. 
Even granted that there is no magnanimity and no mercy 
in politics, the seats of the Free-trade Unionists will be 
perfectly secure. And for this reason. The Free-trade 
Unionists, if it comes to the “ big fight,” will be found to 
have organised themselves not only in the constituencies 
held by them already, but in every constituency in Great 
Britain. That being so, they will be able if necessary to 
make a bargain with the Liberals, and to say to them:— 
‘If you will not run candidates against our candidates, 
then our men in all other constituencies will vote for the 
Liberal Free-trade candidates against Protectionists. If 
you cannot agree to this, we shall have to run candidates 
of our own in all constituencies, but we feel sure you will 
see the folly of this course.’ Needless to say, a compact of 
this kind could and would be made, as it was made at the 
Home-rule split in 1886, and will be made again whenever 
a great political division takes place. In 1886, indeed, the 
Liberal Unionists were for the most part allowed a “ walk- 
over,” and so it would be in the present case should a 
split really take place. Of all men, then, the Free-trade 
Unionists need least fear for their seats. 


We feel almost ashamed to have pointed out anything 
so elementary in the region of electoral affairs, but we 
hear of so much misunderstanding on this particular 
matter, of so many fears being expressed and of so many 
threats used, that we have thought it worth while to set 
forth the real facts of the situation. The more 
eager supporters of preferential duties have, no doubt, 
every right, if they can, to try to “ bounce” timid Free- 
trade Unionists out of their principles—that is only part 
of the political game—but really in this case the attempt 
is a little too obvious. Instead of threatening the seats 
of Free-trade Unionists, the Chamberlainites had much 
better look to their own, where, indeed, they will be in 
great peril if the “big fight” takes place. No seat held 
by a Chamberlainite Protectionist, unless with a majority 
of over six hundred votes, to put the case most moderately, 
will, if the matter is forced to an issue, be safe. In 
a word, the Free-trade Unionists hold the key of 
the position, and are not going to be bullied or 
“bounced” either by threats or “bogey stories” of the 
terrible things that happen to men who maintain both 
their independence and their party on a matter of con- 
science and conviction. ‘They will, as Lord Goschen 
advised them, be perfectly conciliatory, but they will 
also be perfectly firm. They will, that is, strive till the 
very last moment to maintain the integrity of the Unionist 
party, and they will not strike unless they are struck. 
If, however, they are struck, they will know how to strike 
back and with effect. We have written strongly, but in 
no spirit of arrogance or anger, and still less with any 
desire to make an offensive boast of the strength of the 
Free-trade Unionists. It is, however, we are convinced, 
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by no means wise that the strength of that position should 
be concealed, for it is still just possible, though we fear 
not very likely, that its revelation and reiteration may 
prevent disruption. 





M. LOUBET’S VISIT. 


HE unanimous vote by both the French Chambers of 
£24,000 to defray the expenses of the President’s 

visit to King Edward is a most significant incident. It is 
prompted, no doubt, in part by an intense desire that the 
outward dignity of the elected representative of France 
should not be less than that of a King, and that his 
external impressiveness during lis visit should be in no 
way impaired by considerations of economy. The French 
love show on occasions, and among all French Republicans 
there is an uneasy feeling that Monarchists look down 
upon them because of the absence of a throne among their 
institutions, a feeling which led during the term of M. 
Félix Faure’s Presidency to some rather absurd concessions 
to chamberlains’ ideas about etiquette, precedence, and 
display. The Parisians need have no fear, however, on 
this occasion. King Edward, besides liking France, under- 
stands as few men do what international courtesies should 
be; and M. Loubet will be received on Monday at 
Victoria Station with as stately a cordiality as if he were 
a reigning Sovereign and head of the house of Bourbon. 
A programme has been arranged which ordinary mortals 
would consider slightly exhausting, but which is in the 
highest degree honorific, and honorific in the way in which 
Kines reckon honours, a way which is sometimes a little 
perplexing to the remainder of mankind. That they 
should expect to be treated as men far removed above the 
herd is natural from their traditions, and they must feel a 
natural curiosity about the interior of each other’s homes ; 
but why, when civilians, they should consider a review an 
entertainment due to their rank in the world is not so 
readily explicable. Still, they do, and therefore M. Loubet, 
the quiet lawyer whom France has placed at her head, 
besides being welcomed by the King and by the City, 
which latter welcome in this country signifies approval 
by the commercial classes, will be taken to see a grand 
military parade, and will be expected to delight in it as 
if he had commanded armies in the field. It is all en 
regle, and will all be well done, for King Edward forgets 
nothing, and on ceremonial occasions never makes a mis- 
take; but one wonders sometimes if a visitor thus enter- 
tained does not return to his own country with a feeling 
which might be mistaken for one of relief. As for the 
reception by the people at large, there can be no doubt 
about that. The weather, to judge from all signs, will be 
magnificent; the Londoners will be out in tens, if not 
hundreds, of thousands; and about their cordiality there 
need be no latent apprehension. ‘Their instinctive hostility 
to anything French has entirely passed away. The French 
Republic, they know, is peaceful; their history leaves them 
with no grudge against France—it being one of the 
strangest facts in modern histery that the loss of the 
American Colonies, which was partly due to French 
action, is remembered without the slightest 
grudge when remembered at all—and there has filtered 
down among them a distinct respect for M. Loubet 
himself, as a man with a stainless record, and a worthy 
representative of all that is best in a great people. 
is, as they are well aware, the nearest approach to a 
Constitutional King visible among the great States of 
the Continent, and deep down in their hearts is the con- 
viction that in a wisely arranged State there should be a 
Person at the top who should be as dignified as pos- 
sible, but should let responsible Ministers govern. ‘That 
is their fundamental idea of good political order, and out- 
side Britain they do not greatly care whether the Person is 
head of an ancient dynasty or an elected official. In Britain— 
well, you see, “ King, Lords, and Commons ” Providen- 
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tial folk, having always been there—the people do not 
remember even the name of De Montfort—but if President 
Roosevelt could come over he would be astounded by the 
warmth of his reception. So, we do not doubt, will be 
President Loubet ; and the fact is one of good omen tor 
future peace between nations who have fought each other 
for centuries without either creating in the other that im- 
pression of inequality which produces pepular fear. It 
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bitterness, and neither France nor Great Britain has any 
fear of the other. 

The Foreign Secretary, M. Delcass¢, we see, accompanies 
the President ; but we do not know that that means any- 
thing in particular. There is always something to settie 
between Great Britain and France; but we can recall 
nothing of immediate urgency, still less of importance. 
Lord Selborne, perhaps, would rather that Spanish 
Admirals were not quite so effusive about the “unity” 
of the French and Spanish Fleets; but the unity is not 
threatening, and the French have kept their public pledges 
about Morocco with a fidelity almost beyond expectation. 
Our respective interests in that. quarter, too, are well 
understood, and even if Morocco fell to pieces, the necessary 
arrangements could be carried through, if not without 
diplomatic difficulties, at least without collision, for the 
Hinterland of Morocco, which so excites the Governors of 
Algeria, is not within the range of British ambition. 
Indeed, international politics have so changed from 
what used to be regarded as their normal condition that 
there is now no point in the world, except Egypt, where 
the interests of the two nations clash, and in Egypt the 
question of sovereignty, which was really the one in dispute, 
is for the present settled. The Government of Paris is not 
now pressing Siam; and though we hear every now and 
then of trouble in Yunnan, it never leads to movements 
which the owners of Burmah must or would regard with 
jealousy or distrust. A strong party in the French Chamber 
no doubt preaches colonial expansion; butit is very doubtful 
whether the ruling Republicans are inclined towards a policy 
which the Army at heart dislikes, as involving heavy deduc- 
tions fromits strength, and the possible acquisition of stations 
which are detested by every conscript for their unhealthi- 
ness and the monotony of life which they involve. In 
West Africa the work of “delimitation” which secures 
peace goes on steadily; and in Europe the great interest 
of France, which is the limitation of German ambition, is 
also ours. On the other hand, the visit of itself proves 
that France has not pledged herself to assist in aggran- 
dising Russia on the Pacific; and she has, from the 
condition of her finances, a peremptory interest in not 
engaging in the terribly costly competition in building 
ships of war. There is, in fact, no reason whatever why 
the reception of the French President should not be as 
heartily cordial as both King and people intend to make 
it, and this reason at least for sparing no effort, that it 
may bring our statesmen and the Kepublican chiefs a little 
more closely together. They still have, it is sometimes 
alleged, a certain shy avoidance of each other. Our Conserva- 
tives are very apt not to know the “plain men” whose 
careers have been so wonderfully smoothed by the Third 
Republic, and perhaps to forget that our really dangerous 
foes across the Channel were the Bourbons. Napoleon, no 
doubt, was more aggressive than they because of his 
genius, of his world-wide ambition, and of his overweening 
desire to crowd all history into one lifetime; but for 
steady and continuous hostility to Great Britain, hostility, 
too, directed as much against our sources of wealth .as 
against ourselves, there never was a power like the French 
Monarchy which in 1815 we did so much to restore. No 
enemies were ever so determined, so patient, or so nearly 
successful in defeating the ambitions alike” of British 
statesmen and British merchants as those who wielded the 
immense resources at the disposal of the Family Compact. 
Correspondents will doubtless remind us of Fashoda, but 
Fashoda was an almost accidental episode in thirty-two 
years of an unbroken and most fruitful peace. It was a 
point of friction, no doubt; but its settlement was no more 
a triumph for us or a humiliation for France than 
any other act of frontier delimitation. The “man in 
the street” hardly remembers that incident, and will 
welcome M. Loubet as the honoured chief of a State which, 
in sending him with the consent of both her Chambers, 
must mexun to imply that she is not merely courteous for 
diplomatic reasons, but is honestly desirous that the peace 
between the two nations which has now lasted for eighty- 
eight years should endure for yet another generation. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


iS was expected in many quarters that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
, speech at the Constitutional Club would contain a 
withdrawal of his proposals to impose a tax on food. 
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Those who imagined that Mr. Chamberlain would thus 
desert a position because it was exposed to a heavy fire 
showed a singular ignorance of the statesman with whom 
they were dealing. Mr. Chamberlain has many faults as a 
statesman but assuredly cowardice is not one of them. He 
has never yet abandoned a friend or a principle under fire, 
and we may be sure that he will not do so in the present 
case. Opposition does not daunt, it vivifies him, and the 
fact that his scheme for taxing food has been so severely 
criticised and objected to by his opponents will, we may 
be certain, influence him not a jot or tittle towards its 
abandonment. He did not decide upon his present 
perilous, nay, as we hold, disastrous, course without 
what he believed to be a full consideration of the dangers. 
Having decided on it, we may feel sure also that 
he will either give up his plan altogether and declare 
the incident absolutely closed, or else go “full steam 
ahead,” undeterred by the shouts of timid friends on the 
shore to proceed a little slower or to “hedge” a bit.. As we 
have pointed out before, Mr. Chamberlain is quite capable 
of suddenly stopping short in a policy and calling «a dead 
halt, but while he is moving he will go straight ahead. 
As we see from his speech at the Constitutional Club, he 
has at present no sort of intention of stopping short and 
throwing over his great scheme of preferential duties, and 
therefore he keeps on his course without any thought of com- 
promise and nails the flag of the Food-tax to the mast. “I 
am willing,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “to assume, for the sake 
of argument—although I do not believe it myself—that 
the whole cost of the tax will fall upon the consumer ; but 
even then, suppose the tax upon corn increases the price 
of bread, does that necessarily increase the cost of living? 
‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ If the increased 
cost of bread is met by a proportionate decrease in some 
other articles, either of consumption or that are necessary 
for the comfort of his life, then in that case, although the 
price of a particular article may be raised, the cost of living 
will not be increased in the slightest degree.” Nothing 
sould be clearer than these words. They mean that Mr. 
Shamberlain has not been moved a hairbreadth by the 
half-hearted counsels of his friends who desire “ to begin, 
at any rate, without a tax on food,” and that he intends to 
win or lose on his original proposal. We have, then, a clear 
issue, and one upon which the verdict of the nation can be 
taken,—“ Yes” or ‘“ No.” 

Though Mr. Chamberlain showed himself so clear in 
the understanding and stating of his own case, he was 
anything but clear in presenting the case of his opponents. 
If he imagines that this fight is going to be fought out in 
any way on the “ Little England” v. Imperialist issue, he is 
very greatly mistaken. Those who oppose him in the 
Unionist party, whether they are right or wrong in this par- 
ticular issue, are as good Imperialists as heis. They oppose 
him, not because they dislike or ignore the Empire, but 
because they are filled with a true and passionate devotion 
to the cause of the Empire, and because they will make 
any sacrifice to prevent Mr. Chamberlain striking a deadly 
blow at the cause which up to now he has done so much 
to further. The bulk of the Liberal party are, we believe, 
not less sincerely Imperialist, and not less anxious than the 
Free-food Unionists to save the Empire from the injury 
which it must suffer if Mr. Chamberlain’s apple of 
discord is thrown down in its midst, and if the vitality of 
the Motherland, on which in the last resort the Empire 
depends, is weakened by the abolition of her free market. 
It is possible, no doubt, for Mr. Chamberlain to say that 
some of those with whom the Free-trade Unionists are work- 
ing in this controversy are professed “ Little Englanders,” 
and were Pro-Boers. To that we will only reply by asking 
Mr. Chamberlain whether, when his Protectionist proposals 
come definitely before the country or the House of 
Commons, he will refuse the votes of those Irish Pro- 
tectionists who were Anti-Imperialists and Pro-Boers in 
a very different and far more malignant sense. When, 
then, Mr. Chamberlain challenged the Free-traders to say 
“by what process they hoped to secure—if they do hope 
to secure—the closer union of the Colonies and Mother- 
country,” he was simply making an appeal to prejudice. 
Silence is, perhaps, the most appropriate answer to such 
appeals to prejudice; but since the question may possibly 
confuse some minds, we will answer it. We answer Mr. 


Chamberlain, then, that, in the first place, we Free-traders 
are as sincerely anxious as he is to secure a closer union with 





the Colonies. We tell him, next, that we are resolved that 
such closer union shall be secured in a way which shall be 
absolutely fair to the Colonies, and shall put them at no 
disadvantage, political or economic. Therefore we contend 
that the closer union shall be delayed till the great self- 
governing Colonies, or, as we would prefer to call them, 
the great free nations within a free Empire, have grown to 
sufficient wealth and population and power to enable them 
to enter upon a closer union with the Mother-country on 
something like equal terms. We would let the high- 
spirited colts run by the side of their mother till they are 
old enough, and so strong enough, to bear the burden of 
Empire, and would not prematurely yoke them to the huge 
load which she has to drag. If the Colonies were to- 
morrow united in a closer union with us they could not 
claim, and would not be given, an effective share in con- 
trolling the policy of the Empire. Let them wait till 
Canada with twenty million people, and Australia and 
New Zealand with another twenty million, can take a real 
share in the work of controlling the Imperial policy. Till 
then let them grow up in freedom and without any inter- 
ference from us, even though such interference is meant 
for their good. Let us leave them, and also the Mother- 
country, free to adopt any fiscal policy they choose, and not 
bind them in the iron bonds of a preferential tariff. Let 
them trade freely and live freely, and not as the “tied 
houses” of the Londonfirm. Above all, let us make closer the 
union with the Colonies, not by badgering them for money 
contributions to the Fleet or the Army, but by helping 
them to develop their own manhood and by accepting trom 
them the priceless help they gave us in South Africa,—the 
help of brave hearts and strong hands, and of men ready 
to die for the common flag. The best way of securing a 
closer union with the Colonies is to let the ties of kinship, 
of good-feeling, and of brotherhood grow and develop, aud 
to inspire the Colonies with the confidence that they are 
absolutely free, and that we consider such freedom to be 
more essential than Free-trade or Protection, or than 
figuring out whether this or that Colony does not get 
more out of the Mother-country in naval or military 
protection than she gives in the way of Imperial contri- 
butions. 

We are not in the least afraid of offering Mr. Chamber- 
lain an alternative to the commercial bonds which he 
desires to lay upon the nation. We offer a closer union of 
links that unite without galling and bring us nearer with- 
out strain,—the links of brotherhood, of a common loyalty, 
and of the sense of pride and gratitude. We know that 
these links will not fail us, for we have tried them for sixty 
years, and they have grown stronger every year, till three 
years ago they made the whole world wonder at their 
strength and suppleness. These so-called links of 
sentiment became links of living men helping to hold 
South Africa within the Empire. Can the same thing be 
said of the new Jinks which Mr. Chamberlain offers us ? 
What do we know of them? We know that we used 
them some eighty years ago when the Mother-country and 
the Colonies were bound fast by the preferential system, 
that they galled, irritated, wounded, and cut into the 
flesh, and that not till they were abolished did the fierce 
tumult of accusations of unkindness on one side and of 
disloyalty on the other die away. And now Mr. Chamber- 
lain asks us to go back to those bonds, to adopt once more 
the Colonial system of the eighteenth century, and to 
return to the system that lost us America and made 
friction with Canada. What shall we say to him? Shall 
we not say, in the words of one of our greatest orators :— 
“Touch not this plant; its taste is death; though ’tis not 
the tree of knowledge ” ? 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE CZAR. 


TPNHE controversy between President Roosevelt and the 

Russian Government as to the right of the former to 
forward a petition to the Czar signed by all American 
Jews protesting against the massacre at Kishineff is 
interesting from many points of view. In the first place, 
it marks unmistakably the great increase in Jewish in- 
fluence upon American politics. New York, owing to an 
ever-increasing wave of immigration from Eastern Europe, 
has now become the greatest of Jewish cities; and while 
President Roosevelt does not count heads, and will when 
a principle is at stake defy an entire population—as he 
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showed when h9 appointed a negro postmaster—he is not 
Quixotic enough to reject support when it is the result of 
action which he regards as right. He is greatly moved, as 
all Americans are, by what he considers the outrageous 
treatment of the Jews in Russia, and maintains his right 
to bring the facts, and their influence upon the opinion of 
his people, directly before the Czar, who, once fully in- 
formed, will of course act or refuse to act on his own 
judgment in the fullest independence. The Czar has 
notified that he will not officially receive the petition ; but a 
document forwarded through diplomatic channels cannot 
be “ blacked out,” and if the Emperor reads it, the only 
end sought, which is to enlighten his mind as to certain 
facts which have occurred in his own dominions without 
his will or consent, will have been attained. There is no 
more idea of interfering with the Czar’s authority than 
there would be if the petition were published by Congress | 
in one of its annual Statements of the businessjwhich had | 
come before it. 

In the second place, the incident ‘threatens to increase 
the growing cleavage between the public opinion of Russia, 
or rather of the Russian bureaucracy,and America. For a | 
hundred years there has been an impression in the United | 
States that the Russian Empire and the Government of | 
the great Republic, owing, as we have said before, to the | 
vastness of their territories and something indefinite in 
the possible grandeur of their futures, were bound to be 
allies. A case, to describe which would take too much 
detail, in which the Emperor Nicholas I. intervened with 
decision on the American side when the Republic was in 
difficulties with Austria deepened this impression ; and 
that, again, persuaded Russian diplomatists of their 
influence at Washington. Recently, however, the friend- 
ship, always perhaps more apparent than real, has died 
away with almost startling rapidity. Events in China have 
convinced American statesmen that their policy in the 
Pacific and that of Russia cannot be made to harmonise, 
if only because America desires Free-trade with China, 
while Russia, fearing that Free-trade, is desirous of 
a thinly veiled monopoly; and they have consequently 
leaned towards the policy of Great Britain, which most 
Russians believe to be directed against themselves. The | 
cleavage has been deepened by the free language of 
the American Press, which Russian diplomatists mistake | 
for insolence; by some indiscretions of Count Cassini, 
the present Russian Ambassador at Washington, who 
relies too unguardedly upon a non-existent American 
ignorance ; and finally by the treatment of the Jews in 
Bessarabia. Americans think that this treatment is con- 
doned by the Russian Ministers out of a desire for the 
expulsion of the race, and they hold this policy to be 
at once unjustifiably cruel and exceedingly inconvenient 
to themselves. The Jews from Slav territories are swarm- 
ing to the States, and Americans doubt whether their 
marvellous powers of absorption may not be overstrained 
by fugitives who certainly make in their way good citizens, 
but who, unlike Germans, Irishmen, and Russians of the 
Greek Church, endeavour to resist amalgamation. There 
is, so far as we can judge, no division of opinion in | 
America upon the subject of the warfare waged in Russia | 
against the Jews, and there is therefore a distinct popular 
approval of the President’s resolve that the Czar shall at 
least know the feeling which the conduct of the Anti- 
Semitic section among his officials has created in the 
American people. The Press is practically all on one side, 
and the censure of Count Cassini, who is, we suppose, 
only trying to make the best of a bad matter, sometimes 
disregards the useful or necessary courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse. 

And this leads us to a third point upon which the con- 
troversy is of interest. Is not President Roosevelt right in 
bringing the influence of the Republic to bear in the pre- 
vention of a policy within Russia at variance both with 
humanity and civilisation? ‘To us there seems something 
a little cold-blooded, and even hypocritical, in the objec- 
tions which are raised to American interference in the 
Kishineff affair. The nations are always interfering with 
each other in internal affairs. ‘The smailest alterations of | 
tariff are made bases for strong “ representations,” and even | 
for hostile action—witness the whole of the negotiations 
about Canadian tariffs—Russia is always interfering in 
Turkey about “ persecutions ” of the Greek Church; and a | 
movement of troops within the dominions of tueir owner 








excited great feeling in America. 
where the existence of such a feeling should have weight, for 
America stands so far apart from European politics that 
she has no game of intrigue to play. She does not wish, for 
instance, to discredit Russia by evidence that her adminis- 
tration as regards Jews is exceptionally cruel. 
feres in the affair only as amica mundi, a Power desiring 
the welfare of the world, which surely every Power has a 
right to desire, and which is imperilled when a great crime 
not dictated by private motives is allowed by those who 
are responsible for its punishment to go unpunished. 
We cannot but think that the Russian Government would 
have acted more wisely in accepting the petition, even if 
| its Ministers had thought it right to declare that they did 
so without prejudice, and only out of respect for the 
detached position which America must in European 
| politics always assume. 
the conscience of Americans, and would have done away 
with any ill effects produced by Count Cassini’s not always 
wise diplomacy. 
makes two very common mistakes. He thinks a tw quoque 
w conciliatory argument, and he holds that an official 
denial disposes of a statement. 


| words. 
felt, and hardly any expressed. 
demand for some sort of inquiry, but if the demand is 
granted, and, as in the recent case, leads to nothing, no one 





has time and again been made a ground of diplomatic 
remonstrance. What,too,could be stronger than the English 
or the Austrian rebuke to Servia for the sanguinary incidents 
which accompanied the last Servian Revolution, though 
neither Austria nor England was afraid of that Revolution 
spilling over, or damaging her interests in any way? Yet 
when a great Government not: given to interference attempts 
to express in the mildest manner its horror at an unprovoked 
massacre diplomatists hold up hands of amazement, and 
ask where interference so irregular is to stop. If the white 
peoples affect to govern the world, and to be responsible 
for the world—and that is their present attitude—they 
must preserve reasonable order within the world, even if 
the process involves calm advice to any member of the 
international Parliament which is permitting incidents in- 
consistent with that order. Active interference may be 
inadvisable, because it may produce results more hostile 
to general order than the incidents deprecated; but 
advice, even though given from nation to nation, is surely 
no breach of amity. Have we no claim even to bring 
before King Leopold the evidence for the acts attributed 
to the monopolist companies on the Congo? The Emperor 
of Russia would be bound to nothing if he received the 
petition from the American Jews, and need not even open 


« controversy, merely remarking in reply that it should 


have his best consideration. All that would happen then 


would be that he would, if he read the petition, be made 
aware of facts which are possibly concealed from him, or if he 


did not read it, would perceive that certain incidents had 
That is the precise place 


She inter- 


That course would have satisfied 


That extremely able but cynical man 





OFFICERS AND CIVILIANS. 


} have no intention of reopening the Cape Town 
“yragging” case. Indeed, considering the very 


W' 


meagre result that has been arrived at, it has been a great 
deal too much before the public already. 
cerned have been tried by Court-Martial and acquitted. It 
must be assumed, therefore, that the Court held that the 
graver charges were not proved, and that the lesser charges 
hardly justified the form of the indictment. 
tunate that the proceedings of a Court-Martial do not pro- 
vide for anything corresponding to a Judge’s charge. 
would have been satisfactory to the public, and probably 
to the defendants as well, to have had the evidence 
thoroughly sifted and presented to the officers, who really 
| constituted the jury, in a straightforward and intelligible 
shape. 
that the standard by which young men in the Army are 
measured is quite different from that which is accepted in 
other callings. 
the Bar or admitted to practise medicine had a grudge 
against a young man not belonging to their own profession, 
and were to constitute themselves a committee of the 
Benchers or of the College of Physicians in order to inflict 
on him what they considered adequate corporal punish- 
| ment, the surprise of the public would be too great for 


The officers con- 


It is unfor- 


It 


As it is, we are left with an uncomfortable sense 


It half-a-dozen young men lately called to 


But where officers are concerned no surprise is 
Possibly there is a 
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is much disturbed. ‘Officers will be officers ” is a phrase 
that has come to cover much the same class of delinquencies 
as “Boys will be boys.” ‘The subaltern or the junior 
Captain is assumed to have no more self-respect than a 
boy of sixteen whose physical strength has developed very 
much more rapidly than his brains. 

We cannot think that Mr. Brodrick’s answer to Mr. H. 
C. Richards at all meets the situation. 'The question, it is 
true, was not well framed. Mr. Richards asked whether 
any General Orders are to be issued “to prevent any 
further ill-treatment of unpopular oflicers or civilians by 
commissioned officers of his Majesty’s Army”? * This im- 
plies that whether the victim is an officer or a civilian, the 
offence remains the same. In fact, however, the difference 
between the two cases is immense. The “ragging” of an 
unpopular officer may be either a grave offence, or the in- 
fliction of a well-deserved penalty, or anything between the 
two. The officers of a regiment are compelled to live with 
each other no matter how offensive the conduct of one 
of their number may be. ‘They cannot escape from his 
society, and they are not necessarily to be very hardly 
judged if they occasionally take unconventional means to 
enforce the observance of conventional standards. But the 
case of a civilian bears no analogy to this. He does not 
belong to the regiment. He cannot appear at mess except 
by invitation. ‘The act of associating with him is a purely 
voluntary one. If he does the same things which would 
be held worthy of informal punishment in an officer, the 
obvious remedy is the cessation of all further intercourse 
with him. ‘“ The hand of Douglas is his own.” The officers 
can one and all cut the offender, and he has absolutely no 
remedy. Consequently, the “ragging” of an unpopular 
civilian is an offence quite different from and far graver than 
the “ ragging ” of an unpopular officer, and to class the two 
together, as Mr. Richards did, is to lose sight of a very 
important distinction. Mr. Brodrick’s reply equally lost 
sight of it. That “the Army Act and existing Regula- 
tions are considered sufficient to deal with the matters 
alluded to” may be true of the “ragging” of officers. 
That it is not true of the “ragging” of civilians is obvious, 
we should have said, from the result of the recent case. 
It is plain that the existing Regulations have not proved 
sufficient to deal with “the matters alluded to.” In order 
to reach this conclusion, there is no need to wander into 
any region of contested facts or conflicting evidence. All 
that is needed to justify it is to be found in the admissions 
of the defendants. From these we learn that, to say the 
least, they tolerated the plaintiff and admitted him to 
their society, so long as he was useful to them. When his 
services, whatever they may have been, were no longer 
required, they determined to punish him for coming where 
he was not wanted, though he had been invited. The mock 
Court-Martial is not denied ;.the minor indignities, such as 
cutting off half his moustache, are not denied; least of all 
is it denied that in order to avoid a civil action and further 
publication of the facts they consented to pay £1,500. 

It is quite possible that to deal with these accusa- 
tions may have been beyond the power of the Court- 
Martial. But it ought not to be beyond the power 
of some military authority. What is admitted is that six 
officers seized a civilian whom they disliked but were 
willing to know, that they subjected him to a farcical 
trial, that they ducked him and cut off part of his 
moustache in order to obtain from him a declaration that 
he deserved all that he had got, and that in order to 
hush the matter up they were willing to pay very 
substantial damages. With so much as this ascer- 
tained in advance by the best of all evidence, that of 
the persons charged with these acts, a Court-Martial 
does not seem to us either the only or the most appropriate 
method of dealing with the case. Was there anything to 
prevent the military authorities from saying to the 
officers in question:—‘ Why did you pay £1,500 to 
prevent the case from coming into a civil Court? You 
must have been well aware that by taking this course 
you admitted the truth, not indeed of all the things 
then or afterwards charged against you, but of a sufficient 
fraction of them to be quite capable of expression in the 
coin of the realm. From the facts as stated or implied 
bv yourselves we can draw but one conclusion, and that 
is that all, or at any rate some, of you are not fit to 
hold the King’s commission. Even granted, for the 
sake of argument, that acts of this kind may be excusable, 





or even tolerable, when they are done, so to say, in the 
family, it is clear that when they are done to outsiders 
they take on a wholly different character. They disclose a 
want of ordinary respect for the position you hold and the 
uniform you wear,—of the anxiety which every member of 
a profession ought to feel that the honour of that pro- 
fession shall not suffer in his person. Even if your acts 
can be reduced to the level of a common assault, assaults 
committed by six officers against one civilian reveal a very 
low standard of military courage, and one that confirms 
us in the conviciion that the Army will be the better for 
your absence ’? 

Of course, it may be objected that this would have been 
unfair to the officers concerned. Every man has a right to 
a fair trial, and this would have meant condemnation with- 
out trial. Not at all. No trial is needed after confession 
has been made. Doubtless if the officers had denied the 
whole story—the acquaintance, the mock Court-Martial, the 
ducking, the shaving, the extorted confession, and the 
compromise for £1,500—the military authorities would 
have had no choice but either to pass the matter over or 
to order a Court-Martial. But here enough of the story to 
justify action was admitted. Consequently all that the 
War Office had to consider was how far these admissions 
were compatible with the character of a British officer. If 
they had been of opinion that they were not compatible with 
that character, there would have been no need to inquire 
into the graver charges. The officers’ denial of these 
might have been accepted in the absence of any independent 
testimony for or against them, and the decision at head- 
quarters might have turned wholly on the minor charges in 
regard to which the facts were not disputed. It may be 
objected that for such offences as these dismissal from the 
Army would have been too severea punishment. We cannot 
think so. What is the impression on the popular mind 
that such an episode is likely to make? That officers in 
the Army are a feeble reproduction of the Mohocks of the 
eighteenth century, licensed to insult and assault civilians, 
and sure of getting off with no worse penalty than the 
payment of hush-money. That, we say,is what will naturally 
be said, and though sensible people will know that its truth 
can only be established by treating the exception as though 
it were the rule, the world is not made up of sensible 
people. If the course we have suggested had been taken, 
the Army would have been spared the discreditable dis- 
closures of the Court-Martial. We should not have had 
one officer after another confessing that they had combined 
to assault a civilian with whom they had made an acquaint- 
ance which they might much better have foregone, and 
had afterwards shown a modest desire to keep the whole 
transaction secret, so far as money could be trusted to 
bring about such a result. The public would have been 
deprived of a sensation, but the Army would have been 
spared a very real discredit. That is a result which is well 
worth securing if it be possible, as in this case it certainly 
was, to arrive at it without any denial or failure of justice. 

As we have previously had occasion to say, the supreme 
military authorities must retain and exercise the power to 
dismiss officers as the head of a business dismisses his 
employés, not necessarily after a strict trial and on a 
charge of some definite offence, but on general grounds of 
inefficiency or undesirability. Actions such as_ those 
admitted by the defendant in the “ragging” case would 
have constituted, in our opinion, a sound reason for the 
exercise of this right of dismissal on general grounds. 








THE CHURCH OF COMPROMISE. 
i’ is commonly said by the opponents of the Church of 


England that it is a “‘ Church of compromise.” It was so : 


called in our correspondence columns on June 13th by an 
eminent Nonconformist, Dr. Horton. In the same connec. 
tion he speaks of an “easy latitudinarianism” and a 
“ nothing-true-and-it-doesn’t-much-matter”’ attitude of mind 
as apparently belonging to the English Church and as 
distinct from ke greater religious sincerity of Noncon- 
formists. Withsuch a Chuvch he feels that he cannot throw 
in his intellectual lot or confide to her the teaching of Non- 
conformist children. While we cannot agree with Dr. 


Horton's interpretation of the phrase he uses, we are certainly 
not concerned to refute the charge as it stands. The Church 
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of England 7s a Church of compromise. Her sons may glory 
in the name. But we deny that the spirit of compromise 
is a spirit born of modern scepticism. It is not of course 
mediaeval, but it is primitive and it is Christian. The 
New Testament abounds in instances of compromise. 

When the reformer John the Baptist preached in the 
wilderness of Judea he preached a sound morality, and, 
as we may suppose, a pure form of monotheism. His 
doctrine was not, as he said, final; it was a mere 
preparation for a higher ideal of spiritual life and conduct 
which was to come after. He taught the Roman soldiery 
“to do violence to no man,” not “to accuse any falsely,” 
and “to be content” with their “wages.” He taught 
the tax-gatherers to “exact no more than is appointed,’ and 
the proud Jews to trust their salvation to their works rather 
than their race, and he warned Herod, their representative in 
high place, to keep the Seventh Commandment. Those among 
the people who hungered after righteousness came to him, 
and submitted to the one symbolic rite which he preached, 
the rite of baptism. With this man and his followers 
our Lord was plainly in sympathy, though He evidently 
did not think that he taught the whole spiritual truth, 
and He spoke of a spiritual kingdom to which John 
the Baptist did not belong. Nevertheless Christ came 
to him to share in the rite which set a seal upon John’s 
followers. Probably John, being a great man, made no mis- 
take about his own limitations. He was a moralist, not a 
spiritual guide. ‘“I indeed baptise you with water unto 
repentance,” he said to his disciples, but he laid no claim to 
baptise, as he knew One mightier than he would baptise “ with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” When our Lord came to him 
he was surprised, and hesitated. “ I have need to be baptised of 
thee, and comest thou to me?” he said. Christ immediately 
admitted that He had not asked for John’s baptism because 
of its intrinsic value, but to show His essential agreement 
with those who came to him in an honest desire to lead a 
better life. “Suffer it to be so now,” He said; “for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” Probably many of 
John’s disciples thought His baptism necessary. Our Lord 
accepted it, though He knew it to be unnecessary. 


Christ, when asked under which religious system men ought 
to worship God, replied that so long as the worship offered 
was spiritual and sincere no particular system was of essential 
consequence. This only true form of worship, He prophesied, 
would be the worship of the future, adding, however, that it 


Gentile divisions differed about a ceremonial question. They 
differed as widely as Anglicans differfrom Quakers. St. James 
settled that each should go his own way. Those who held by 
their distinctively Jewish rite should practise it, and those into 
whose traditions it did not enter should let it.alone. 

But, it may be said, you surely cannot deny that the clergy 
of the Church of England preach their divergent doctrines 
with a somewhat uncompromising zeal. This is certainly true. 
We have no doubt, however, that the Bishops, priests, and 
deacons of the earliest Church differed considerably in their 
private judgments. It is quite possible for a member of the 
Church of England to enter an Anglican church and hear 
opinions declared to be necessary to Christianity which he 
does not find in the Gospels, hopes sworn to as certainties, 
metaphorical phrases expounded as scientific statements, 
and divergences of ceremonial practice denounced as sins 
against religious principle. The hearer may no doubt 
chafe, but if he has entered deeply into the spirit of the 
Church of England he will reflect that many of the men who 
hold these, to his mind, narrow opinions do the best work, 
and are often centres of civilisation ina sordid, perhaps almost 
a savage, neighbourhood, and truly “set forth God’s glory and 
set forward the salvation of all men.” Judged by their fruits— 
and Christ suggested no other test which can be applied to 
any man’s Christianity—they escape all condemnation. Dr. 
Horton may not like their methods, neither may some of their 
brethren within the pale of conformity. Do Nonconformists 
all agree? There are still many who cast out devils in 
Christ’s ndme whom some of His followers would wish to 
forbid, but they have still Christ’s sanction to continue their 
work. 

The Church of England, by the very fact that she tolerates, 
and even invests with her Orders, men who have come to widely 
different conclusions, admits that she has no monopoly of 
truth; but she claims that among the Highest, Lowest, 
and Broadest of Churchmen there are those who are “ very 
members incorporate in the mystical body of Christ, which is 
the blessed company of all faithful people.” 


Sincerity is no doubt a great virtue—the foundation, perhaps, 
of all the virtues—but there is a spurious sincerity which is 
mere scrupulosity, and to-day leads to self-deception. To refuse 
to contribute towards the religious education of the children 
of this country because we think they may in some few cases 
come into contact with doctrines with which we do not happen 





already had its adherents (ata time, we must remember, when 
the theology of the Churches was non-existent), ‘The hour | 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” That God may be so 
worshipped by men of widely different opinions the Church 
of England loyally maintains, and extends her shelter to those 
who call themselves Catholics, those who call themselves Calvin- 
ists, and those to whom many ancient definitions are incompre- 
hensible and who are content to call themselves Christians. 
St. Paul in the fourteenth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans evidently addresses what we should now call 
the Broad Church party in the small Christian Church 
established in Rome. He tells them that he agrees with 
them in thinking that the abstinences from certain meats 
and observances of certain days are mere matters of 
superstition, but he implores those who enjoy the liberty 
of more knowledge not to fall out with good people, who, after 
all, think with them in essentials, and whose idiosyncrasies 
are the result of long habit and do not matter. Thinking as 
they think, they can but act as they act, he argues, for ‘to 
him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is un- 
clean.” Their mistake is no cause for a breach in the unity of 
the Church. All these regulations are, he declares, of no im- 
portance unless they are allowed to make divisions. ‘“ The 
kingdom of God,” he concludes, “is not meat and drink; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Hely Ghost.” 
What the last clause means we can only guess in these days 
of scant spiritual experience; but goodness, peace, and 
spiritual gladness do not necessitate the holding of any 
very elaborate system of dogma. Yet St. Paul, who is the 
greatest dogmatist of the New Testament, assures us that “ he 
that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men.” The first Church Council—the Apostolic 
Council of Jerusalem—cametoa compromise. The Jewish and 








to agree is not to put conscience before conformity,—it is to 
put nonconformity before Christianity. All Christian Churches 
exist for the service of God and man. The chief aim of the 
Church of Christ as a whole is to keep wen in mind of these 
two pre-eminent duties and to urge them to “lay hold on the 
life which is life indeed.” To refuse to range oneself openly 
on the side of this great spiritual force for fear of appearing 
to agree with one’s neighbours in matters of controversy is 
surely small-minded. At least itis contrary to the spirit of 
primitive Christianity, in which the sense of moral proportion 
was more just than that of to-day,and which despised neither 
compromise nor common-sense in the cause of Christian unity 
and charity. 





MODERN LIFE AND SEDATIVES. 

[ COMMUNICATED. | 
“T is only doctors and those connected with the sale of 
drugs who know the immense amount cf sedatives con- 
sumed by the public at the present day. Every man with a 
large acquaintance numbers among his immediate friends 
some who take them in one form or another. There are few who 
do not know ill-advised and enthusiastic individuals who are 
always insisting on giving every one a dose of the last new 
specific against headache, or sleeplessness, or some of the 
various nervous disorders common to our advanced civilisa- 
tion. These drugs are many and various, and are sold 
under different conditions. Many of them are supplied over 
the counter without any restrictions as ordinary articles of 
commerce, amongst which we may mention all the bromides 
and other drugs which, on the one hand, diminish pain, pro- 
duce sleep, and decrease irritability, and, on the other hand, 
lessen the vigour of the organism, alter the quality of the 
blood for the worse, and tend to shorten life. Although the 
sale of still more potent drugs, or compounds of them, is 
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restricted to registered chemists, there is frequently very 
little difficulty in procuring those which are generally known 
as patent medicines and sold under the protection of the 
Government stamp. This is especially the case with prepara- 
tions of morphia. 


There is only one opinion among members of the medical 
profession as to the desirability of preventing the public 
having such free access to powerful drugs. But it is well to 
recognise that people do not as a rule take any of them 
merely for the sake of taking them; in other words, the desire 
for sedatives is a symptom of some disorder. The whole 
question is one of vital importance. Modern life is so rapid, 
town life is so unnatural, the absence of pure air and light has 
such a depressing influence upon all the vital functions, that 
there is an amount of mental gloom among vast numbers, and 
in all classes of society, which has led to a great increase in 
the death-rate from nervous diseases. And it is these nervous 
diseases which @rive people into dram-drinking and drug- 
taking. The following tabular statement of the death-rates 
from various causes during periods of five years from 1861 to 
1890 points strongly to this conclusion :— 







Annual Death-rates from Various Causes in a Million Persons. 

Disease. 1861-65. 1866-70. 1871-75. 1876-80. 1881-85. 1886-90. 
Intemperance.........  41°6 ... 37.6 ... 22... 40... S00 
Cancer o...cc00 . 3678... 403 445°6 ... 4952... S446... 599°7 
Phthisis... o» 2,526°6 .., 2,447°8 ... 2,218°0 ... 2,040°0 ... 1,820°6 ... 1,616°7 
Old age ........ . 1,852°8 ... 1,275°8 ... 1,206°8 ... 1,072°2 ... 1,008°6 ... 974°0 
Nervous system...... 1,546°0 ... 1,605°2 ... 1,716°0 ... 1,803°6 ... 1,797°6 ... 1,785°3 


Although the tables do not cover a long enough period to 
establish a true disease curve, we notice first that on the whole 
deaths from drinking have increased, that cancer, which is a 
disease probably depending for its hold on the human organism 
almost entirely on depressed vital conditions, is very 
rapilly increasing, and that nervous diseases are much 
more numerous. It is curious to note that in 1876-80 
they were at their maximum owing to the abnormal and long- 
continued depression in the commerce of the country. These 
years were a time of exceptional strain on many classes of 
society. 

It is within the bounds of possibility that we might judge 
the state of trade by the sale of sedatives. Old age, too, in 
these tables steadily decreases as a cause of death. That 
phthisis also decreases is probably due to the fact that it is 
better understood now than formerly, to say nothing of the 
general truth that diseases all tend to reach a maximum and 
then decline. For they have their day, like theories and govern- 
ments. However, the deaths here classified as occurring from 
nervous lesions represent only afraction of the amount of suffer- 
ing due to states of nerves which are functional rather than 
organic. Yet scarcely a year passes without our finding anew 
group of symptoms which is soon dignified with a special name. 
But it is not in these clinical curiosities that we must seek the 
trouble of the times. That lies in the little worries, the small 
pains, the general mental disturbance, of whole classes. There 
is a lack of care, a want of peace, an impossibility of rest, that 
effectually prevent the easy working of the body which we 
know as health. A stomach full of undigested food will 
change the mental perspective of a man’s life. A fit of worry 
may, and will, retard the digestive functions. How much 
truth is there in the following extract from the Life of 
Sydney Smith :— 

“Happiness is not impossible without health, but it is of only 
difficult attainment. Ido not mean by health merely an absence 
of dangerous complaints, but that the body should be in perfect 
tune, full of vigour and alacrity. The longer I live, the more I 
am convinced that the apothecary is of more importance than 
Seneca, and that half the unhappiness of the world proceeds 
from little stoppages, from a duct choked up from food pressing 
in the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum, or an agitated 
pylorus. The deception as practised upon human creatures is 
curious and entertaining. My friend sups late, he eats some 
strong soup, then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these 
excellent varieties with wine. The next day I call upon him. He 
is going to sell his house in London, and to retire into the 
country. Heis alarmed for his eldest daughter’s health. His 
expenses are heavily increasing, and nothing but a timely retreat 
can save him from ruin. All this is lobster, and when over- 
excited Nature has had time to manage this testaceous encum- 
brance, the daughter recovers, the finances are in good order, and 
every rural idea effectually excluded from the mind. Inthe same 
maxuer old friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, and hard 








salted meat has led to suicide. Unpleasant feelings of the body 
produce corresponding sensations in the mind, and a great scene 
of wretchedness is sketched by a morsel of indigestible or mis- 
guided food.” 

The witty Canon in this extract has touched a deep truth in 
showing how much the mental state is shadowed by the 
physical condition. The danger lies in the fact that a man 
may get into this condition of gloom over and over again.’ 
This is the time when an alcoholic or drug habit creeps into 
a man’s life, He wishes to hide his depression, to smother it 
to himself. 

The following extract from a letter written by Dr. Arnold 
will explain how much he recognised the association of mind 
and body :— 

“T am a little disturbed by what you tell me of your health, 

and can easily understand that it makes you look less cheerfully 
upon all things. Besides, all great changes are solemn things 
when we think of them, and have naturally their grave side as 
well as their merely happy one. This is in itself only wholesome, 
but the grave side may be unduly darkened if we who look at it 
are out of tune.” 
When this pessimistic feeling comes over a man the only way 
out of it is for the sufferer to turn what energy he may have 
into healthy channels, such as sport or exercise. Instead of 
which he veils himself with alcohol, opium, and other 
sedatives, and behind this veil he does undoubtedly obtain 
calm and rest, though at an enormous sacrifice of possible 
health and life and happiness. For it is well to notice that 
among the drugs of the amateur domestic pharmacopoeia 
alcohol stands first, and that outside of the home the public- 
house is nothing but a drug-shop to the vast majority who 
use it. 

We find those who become slaves to alcohol and opium 
at the apex and at the base of the intellectual triangle. 
To discover examples of absolute abdication of all will-power in 
resisting the domination of these drugs we have to look at 
these two classes. The action of alcohol is thought by the 
laity to be stimulating or strength-giving ; it is a sedative and 
not a stimulant, and it is amongst those whose central activity 
is exceptional, whose thoughts are often poured out with such 
startling originality and profusion, that we find indulgence in 
alcoholic excess. They wish to put a brake on the mental 
wheel. When we look at the lowest classes, those at the base 
of the intellectual triangle, what do we find? We have a 
group of human beings whose lives are spent in environments 
well-nigh stifling to the development of happiness, with the 
result that they drift into a state of insensible ill-health and 
inevitable depression which drives them to seek comparative 
oblivion in the effect of alcohol or other sedatives. In this 
fact we may find the remedy for those forms of intemper- 
ance which, after all, are nothing but one of the varieties of 
drug-taking. In one instance we find mental, in the other 
physical, misery. ‘To cure any disease we must take away the 
cause. If the indulgence in sedatives is established into a 
habit, we are in the secondary stage of degeneration, when 
retreat or cure is more difficult. With those who have 
either peculiar physical idiosyncrasies or hereditary ten- 
dencies, and who submit to alcoholic or drug domination, it 
is useless to look for a cure unless it is rendered impossible 
for the patient to procure his favourite poison. 

In this light of varying idiosyncrasy it is curious to notice 
the fashion in drugs. At one time we have opium, then 
choral, chloroform, sulphonal, cocaine, and what not, and 
the wave runs through the whole neurotic class, the 
majority of whom are strong enough, or not diseased 
enough, to submit to be ruled entirely by their last fashion- 
able draught or powder. But as each wave passes over 
some are left drowned in it. Out of every hundred taking 
morphia, a certain percentage stick to it until it kills them, 
whilst a few—a very few—conquer the habit. If we find so 
much to fret and worry the nervous system of the stronger half 
of humanity, how much more must the airless, sunless modern 
life shatter the sensitive and more vulnerable nerves of women 
and children, and how much more intense must be the craving 
for some drug or drink which will lull and veil their over-sensi- 
tiveness. We feel confident that men and women slide into a 
drink or drug habit more through ignorance than vice. The 
comfort is so real, so easily obtained, by taking sedatives 
that human beings will lull pain, produce sleep, and obtain 
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forgetfulness at almost any cost. We can only point out 
to such the certainty that such indulgence must and will 
assuredly shorten life. These poor creatures will often say: 
“T know the danger, but I can trust myself.” This is exactly 
what they cannot do. The pernicious sedative eats away the 
resisting power of the will with as much certainty as rust will 
destroy a bar of iron. It is Utopian to hope or believe that 
the strain of life will grow less; the attempt to annihilate 
time and space must mean more pressure upon the individual, 
and more pressure means fatigue, and fatigue means irrita- 
bility and debility; and poor human nature grasps at any- 
thing that will give it ease and comfort. There may not 
be, and we believe there is not, so much drinking as was the 
case some years ago. By drinking we mean drunkenness, but 
we feel certain that sedatives in their varied form are taken 
by a great many more people than ever; especially does this 
remark apply to drugs. 





THE INCREASE OF BIRDS OF PREY. 
OTH from Yorkshire and Lancashire eagles have been 
reported as seen on the moors this summer. The latest 
news of the birds comes from the Clitheroe Fells, in Lancashire, 
where a pair of eagles were seen feeding upon a lamb. These 
were probably young birds of last year, which may have been 
returning to their original home, or to set up homes as near 
to it as the old birds would permit. But for several years it 
has been anticipated that the increase in the numbers of these 
birds on all the great deer forests of Scotland, where they 
are now almost universally protected, would probably cause 
some of the young to make the attempt to extend their nesting 
range southwards. In that case the natural strongholds which 
they might be expected to reoccupy would be the cliffs of 
the Lake Mountains, where they built as lately as the 
end of the eighteenth century, and the mass of the 
Pennines, in Westmoreland and North Yorkshire. The 
name of Arnseliffe, or Eagle’s Cliff, as far south as 
Wharfedale seems to show that the birds once frequented 
that fine crag on the West Riding Moorlands. In spite of 
game preservation, never so keenly carried on as now, there is 
a very general increase in the number of our birds of prey, 
from the golden eagle to the smallest bird which ever kills a 
mammal, the red-backed shrike, the destroyer of young field- 
mice and infant voles. It cannot be doubted that this increase 
is due to a twofold cause. The first is the extension of the 
Acts for the protection of birds to Scotland, and the greater 
uniformity secured in their working, since the schedules and 
close times were made practically uniform in each of the two 
sections into which Scotland was divided for the purpose of 
furthering the working of the Acts. The second is the interest 
taken in preserving the larger raptores and all the owls by 
landed proprietors, and in many cases hy the occupiers and 
the general public. 

The birds which have benefited most by the Acts are the 
ospreys. Their nesting places, which have increased in 
the forests, though of the loch eyries we believe only 
three are now tenanted, are practically safe in the breeding 
season, while fewer are reported as shot every year on their 
way southwards in the autumn or northwards in the spring. 
Public opinion is entirely against the killer of these birds, 
who, if he does shoot one, is rather in the position of the slayer 
of the albatross, or of a cock-pheasant in August. A whole 
family of ospreys, two old and two young, might bave been 
seen fishing for three weeks on one of the Southern estuaries 
last autumn, and were left unmolested, partly, no doubt, 
because a local by-law had postponed wild-fowl shooting till 
September Ist. 

Next to the “fish eagle” in apparent size when on the wing 
is the common buzzard. This bird, besides obtaining protec- 
tion all the year round on many large estates in the North, is 
the object of special Orders in most Southern counties. Its 
wide wings and habit of soaring, no less than its long lapses 
into sluggish repose on some cliff or dead tree, cause it often 
to be mistaken for an eagle when the distance is not known. 
It is by preference a bird of the wild uncultivated country in 
England, though in Germany it abounds in the forests. There 
is a steady increase of buzzards on Exmoor, where they may 
constantly he seen by persons stag-hunting, more especially in 
the wooded va’: xy of the Barle. They are also scattered along 
the Dartmoor plateau, and nest in places along the cliffs 








running down the Bristol Channel from Lynton to Hartland 


Point. They are also fairly common in the Cornish cliffs, and 
a@ pair or two may generally be seen on Lundy Island. 


The little-preserved, almost gameless, and very open and 
extensive moors of Cornwall are still, like the cliffs of the tin 
county, an admirable breeding-ground for some of the rarer 
raptorial birds. There the merlin is almost common, kestrels 
swarm in the cliffs, the peregrine falcon nests on almost 
every noted precipice, and Montagu’s harrier may still be seen 
on certain Cornish moors in the breeding season. This is the 
last of: the three harriers to survive, even as a rare breeding 
bird, in several Southern counties. One or two marsh harriers’ 
nests are made yearly in Norfolk, where it was formerly so 
abundant in the marshlands that thirteen were trapped by 
one duck’s nest. But Montagu’s harrier, though it is killed off 
in Surrey and the Home Counties, and has almost disappeared 
from the Blackdown Hills in Devonshire, has reappeared on 
several large estates both in the East and South-West. There 
it is carefully preserved, and the writer has had the pleasure 
for several summers of know ing of the safety of both old and 
young, even in the early autumn. There is one beautiful 
small falcon, the preservation of which in some places, and its 
destruction in others, lie entirely with the owners and lessees 
of pheasant covers. This is the hobby. It is naturally the 
faleon of the woods, arriving rather late in the spring, and 
nesting in country where large trees and woods abound. It 
comes back with the greatest regularity to its old haunts, and 
does not travel far from the region of the nest until at least a 
month after the young birds have flown. Consequently it is 
very easily protected, and where protected the nests tend to 
increase, perhaps because, as it is a migrant, the old birds do 
not drive away the young from their breeding-ground. In 
places where there are large estates, or an understanding 
exists between owners, these falcons, which are almost, or 
quite, harmless to game, the extent of their prey being 
occasionally a very young partridge, have increased. In 
others, where the keepers are not taught the difference 
between them and a sparrow-hawk, they are at once shot or 
trapped. 

Perhaps the most striking improvement in the number 
of our native raptores due to sentiment is the great 
increase of the peregrine falcons. Any naturalist who 
has visited many parts of England, and is really familiar 
with several, must have noticed this. The number of eyries 
along the coast, which is the main nesting haunt of the 
birds, is considerably larger than it was. It is likewise 
just possible that some nest in the wooded cliffs of Exmoor, 
in the Lake mountains, and in Wales. There is one known 
eyrie in the Yorkshire hills, and probably some on Cross 
Fell, where the raven also breeds. Speaking generally, the 
raven and the peregrine breed together, and where the nest 
of one is found that of the other will not be far off. But 
many peregrine falcons are also regular birds of passage. 
On their migration, which appears to be quite optional, and 
dictated by the caprice of the individual bird, they will stay, 
and remain till the spring, at any place which takes their 
fancy, or where they see another peregrine to keep them 
company. Sometimes the “haunt” chosen, where they will 
stay all the autumn and winter, is an open tract of ground, 
on which they can command a vast view of all the game moving 
during the high flights which they affect when seeking food. 
Among the haunts of this kind where the birds are far more 
numerous than of old are Salisbury Plain, the Berkshire Downs, 
Exmoor, what was the Norfolk Fen near Feltwell and in the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, the Isle of Thanet, and the moors in the 
neighbourhood of the Trough of Poole. The revived taste for 
hawking causes falcons to be flown, if only at the lure for 
exercise, in many such places; and the frequency with which 
the tame bird, when it has mounted, is joined by a wild one is 
remarkable. But what the peregrine prefers, if only it is 
allowed to indulge its fancy, is to discover and remain by a 
lake stocked with plenty of wild-fowl. Its local name, “ duck- 
hawk,” is most appropriate. The general interest in natural 
history has led a very considerable number of the owners of 
lakes to turn them into sanctuaries, or semi-sanctuaries, for 
the fowl which gather on them, which are either not shot, or 
only on a few “big days.” The peregrines find that this 
suits them exactly. Recently fashion in sport has taken 





the form of rearing wild-duck as pheasants are reared, and 
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hundreds, perhaps thousands, of ponds, pools, and lakes are 
now stocked with them. Around many of these the peregrines 
are now regularly seen. They do not feed exclusively, and 
often only very occasionally, on wild-duck, the wood-pigeons 
being as a rule their quarry. Butasthe Northern Farmer 
advised his son “ not to marry for money—but go thou where 
money: be,” so the peregrines, though they may not wish to 
eat ducks daily, take care to go where ducks be. Where the 
ducks are shot, while the falcons have perfect impunity, they 
will turn up in a friendly way when « shoot is on, on the 
look out for wounded birds. The writer saw one fiy over a 
butt not twenty yards above the gun and look down in the 
most cool and impudent way when a regular fusillade was 
going on round the Lig lake where this happened. It possibly 
saw the dead ducks round the butt. 


The number and almost universal distribution of the 
various owls, from Holland Park and Chiswick House to 
the furthest shire’s end of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
are the direct result of educating the farmers and keepers, 
and of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. The most curious 
evidence of their increase is in the number of cases 
reported, not only from England, but from Ireland and 
Wales, in which owls, usually the brown wood owls, have 
attacked persons and dogs near their nests. From being quite 
undisturbed, and also on account of their nocturnal habits, 
which render them indifferent to man at night, when they do 
see him they become quite fearless, and these attacks are 
probably due to their gradual loss of respect for every one 
who is not an owl. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BALFOUR ON MR. COBDEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of June 27th you state that “we are 
always hearing of the false prophecies made by Mr. Cobden.” 
I fear that among those who claim our attention upon that 
subject is a statesman no less eminent than the Prime Minister 


himself. 

Mr. Balfour thus expressed himself in the House of Commons: 
“All the leading Free-traders did prophesy that our example 
would induce the whole world to adopt a Free-trade policy.” He 
added that “they deduced from the condition that they antici- 
pated ” certain “ conclusions.” In fact, one of the grounds upon 
which Free-trade was recommended to us has not, according to 
Mr. Balfour, been fulfilled, for he points out that “these 
very prophecies were unfortunately wrong.” ‘This consideration 
he adduces as an argument to indicate that we were induced 
to adopt Free-trade by leaders all of whom used prophecies 
unfortunately wrong” to persuade us. 

The validity of the Prime Minister’s argument turns wholly 
upon a question of dates. Mr. Cobden was a leading Free- 
trader. At’ what date did he “prophesy”? Clearly, if he 
prophesied prior to our adoption of a I'rec-trade policy, Mr. 
Balfour’s argument may be correct. But if he only prophesied 
after the event, that is, subsequent to our adoption of a Free-trade 
policy, then evidently Mr. Balfour’s argument must, I fear, be 
described otherwise. For if we adopted a Free-trade policy prior 
to a prophecy, that prophecy could not have had any influence in 
inducing us to adopt Free-trade. 

The initiation of the Free-trade policy began with Mr. 
Huskisson’s appointment to the Board of Trade in April, 1823. 
Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel was a member of the Ministry, 
and he himself has publicly stated, what Mr. Huskisson has 
equally admitted, that Mr. Peel actively supported Hree-trade in 
the Cabinet. By 1825, owing to the joint efforts of these two 
statesmen, no less than £4,000,000 of Custom-duties had been 
remitted. At that date Mr. Cobden had not “prophesied.” He 
was a struggling clerk in Old Change. In 1825 he rose to the 
position of a bagman. Bagmen are neither the authors, nor the 
subjects, of prophecy. 

Huskisson died, and Free-trade was not actively pursued. But 
in 1840 the Report of the Committee on Import Duties was 
issued, which renewed the impulse of Free-trade. Sir Robert 
Peel publicly avowed himself a Free-trader. He was the Opposi- 
tion leader at that date. But late in 1841 he became Prime 
Minister, for in eight years he had created a Conservative party 
out of the Tory party finally wrecked in 1833. Mr. Cobden had 
not yet “ prophesied.” But in 1841 the bagman of old days 
became a Member of Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel set to work upon Free-trade again. In 1842 he 

urged the tariff of four hundred and thirty items of charge, and 
abolished all duties on our exports. In 1845 he went further, so 
that by the next year he had remitted in all £6,000,000 of Customs 
revenue. In spite of this, that revenue only showed a contraction 
of £1,200,000, so much had consumption increased. Free-trade 











had not only been tried, but was proving successful. I cannot 
find that Mr. Cobden had yet “prophesied.” 

Last scene in this eventful history, on December 2nd, 1845, Sir 
Robert Peel finally decided on the “extinction of Protective 
duties” on bread. Mr. Cobden had not yet “ prophesied.” 

As far as I can discover, it was in January, 1846, that Mr. 
Cobden made his “prophecy.” He said, “I believe.” He believed 
that “there will not bea tariff in Europe that will not be changed ” 
in a very few years on our example. He was talking about the 
Corn-laws, and he was referring to Europe, according to his 
belief. 

Thus the “prophecy” of Mr. Cobden was uttered nearly a 
quarter of a century subsequent to the initiation of the Frec- 
trade policy, and subsequent even to the decision of the British 
Government to put the crown upon the edifice of Free-trade by 
abolishing the Ccrn-laws. But if so, then Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment about our being persuaded into Free-trade by “ prophecies 
unfortunately wrong” upon the part of “all the leading Free- 
traders” is a misapprehension upon the part of the Prime 
Minister or his informants. 

I trust that I shall not be considered to be trespassing upon 
the respect due to so prominent a statesman as Mr. Balfour, 
[ had the privilege the other day of listening under the 
gallery of the House of Commons to his comparison of him- 
self with Sir Robert Peel, much to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and to his statement of the want of “perception” of 
Mr. Cobden and the rest. As he proceeded I called to mind 
the words of another statesman, uttered, if I remember right, 
in 1879. I refer to Lord Beaconsfield. Some one had 
twitted his Lordship with his old opinions as to “retaliation” 
and “reciprocity” of tariffs. ‘“'lhe scheme,” he replied, “was 
adopted to fight hostile tariffs with free imports. ..... I was 
among those who looked upon that policy with fear.” And yet, 
added the aged statesman, “the decision of England was a decision 
that was not hurried.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., GEORGE PEEL 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Since you have opened your columns to a discussion 
upon the new tariff proposals, perhaps you will permit me, as 
an old reader and occasional contributor, to say a few words. 
Tam aware that they possess no weight; but this seems to me 
to be just one of those large national questions upon which a 
man owes a duty to his country first to examine the evidence, 
and then to put his own opinion upon record. I have 
approached the question with at least one advantage, which 
is a perfectly unbiassed mind and no prejudices. I have read 
all I could find on both sides of the question—your own 
articles included—and the result has been to turn me into a 
Protectionist and an advocate for Imperial reciprocity, 
though to me the case for the former seems stronger than 
for the latter. 

I have never yet seen a statement which presents both sides 
perfectly fairly, so that the reader could weigh the one against 
the other. A writer who would treat the subject at length in 
a judicial and impartial spirit would perform an important 
national service. Certainly such a writer in stating the Free- 
trade case might well lay great stress upon a point raised by 
the Spectator,—namely, the possibility of corrupting our 
politics when large money issues depend upon the framing of 
a law. Some such charge has been freely made against the 
Protectionist Republics. On the other hand, I have never 
heard that Sweden or Germany were the worse morally for 
their commercial policy. A second very serious point is that 
the British Empire, which is at present regarded with no very 
friendly feeling by the world at large, would arouse active 
hostility when it was realised that it meant to establish 
reciprocal trading tariffs. It would then become the obvious 
interest of the whole world to prevent the Empire from 
enlarging. To those who think, asI do, that it is quite large 
enough already this is not an unmixed evil, but the fact that 
we would provoke active ill-feeling is not to be overlooked in 
the argument. Then, again, there is the very strong reason that 
we have practised Free-trade for sixty years, that our entire 
commercial system is based upon it, and that we have on the 
whole done well. So much is incontestable. If in spite of an 
appreciation of these facts I am still a Protectionist, I should 
like to state the case for the other side. 

The main point in that case seems to me to be the fact that 
we must do something now that Canada has shown her readi- 
ness to frame a reciprocal treaty with a foreign nation unless 
we reciprocate with her. The other Colonies would probably 
follow her example. Now for many years back the stagnatina 
or decline in our foreign exports has been mude up for by the 
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increase in our Colonial exports. If those are to be reduced, 
then there will be no compensation for our steady loss elsewhere, 
and we shall be very hard hit. If youexclude coal from ourexports 
(and the export of coal seems to me to be like a man living on 
his capital), then our sales to the Continent of Europe have 
fallen from £100,000,000 in 1872 to £79,000,000 in 1902. Sucha 
result of thirty years’ trading would have been disastrous 
indeed if our Colonial exports had not during the same period 
risen from £60,000,000 to £108,000,000. I say again that we 
aust preserve this trade, for our commercial pre-eminence 
depends upon it. If it can only be preserved on certain 
conditions, then to those conditions we must submit. 

When we are told that if we try to foster the £200,000,000 
worth of trade which we have in the Empire we will imperil the 


£800,000,000 worth of trade that we have with the world the | 


statement sounds alarming, but I do not think that it will bear 
examination. So far as our export trade with foreign coun- 
tries goes, everything that could be done to cripple it has 
already been done. What remains will hold its own so long 
as we do not tax raw materials, and so increase the cost of pro- 
duction. This we shall not do, because it is not our interest 
to do it. There remain our imports, amounting to something 
over £590,000,000. Which of them will be affected? About 
£160,000,000 represent raw materials, cotton from America, 
flax from Russia, hemp from the Philippines, &e¢., which it 
would be suicidal to tax, and which would therefore be affected. 
There remain £350,000,000 or so of imports. Now of this, 
£100,000,000 represent manufactured articles sent into the 
country. The whole essence of the Protectionist argument 
is that if we could dislocate that portion of our trade, we 
should be in a stronger position, keep that £100,000,000 at 
home, and give much more work—which means higher wages 
—to our own people. I fear that all the wit of the Free- 
traders will not convince me that when I pay £1,000 to a 
Paris maker for a motor-car, and that £1,000 duly figures 
among our imports, 1 am doing my country as good a turn as 
if I made out my cheque to a Birmingham manufacturer, in 
which case our total trade returns would seem to be £1,000 
less. It isthat transaction, infinitely repeated, which accounts 
for most of that £100,000,009, and I cannot bring myself to 
believe that it is anything but a drain on our resources. 

There only remain now the £220,000,000 or so which we pay 
a year for imported food, so that the £800,000,000 which 
bulked so large has come down to more moderate proportions. 
Now of the food-stuffs there are many, such as barley and 


oats, the importation of which from our Colonies is very | 


small, so that these trades would be unaffected. The real 
contention would centre round wheat, maize, wines, and meat. 
I confess that I cannot believe that any of these things can be 
taxed without raising their price pro tanto, but what fraction 
of a penny per loaf a five-shilling duty on corn would repre- 
sent I have been unable to work out. 
taxation upon tea and tobacco, which could be done without 


injury to any one, would go far to compensate the working | 


man for his minute loss on the loaf. When you put that 
doubtful loss on one side, and on the other the help to our 
agricultural industries, the redress to Ireland, which as an 
agricultural country has suffered severely through our Free- 
trade policy, and finally the forging of a bond of interest 
between ourselves and our Colonies, as there is between the 
States of the Union, then I think that our interests us a nation 
can lie only in one direction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 

Undershaw, Hindhead, Haslemere. 

[Sir Conan Doyle's letter, temperate in expression and fair- 
minded in intention, wins our respect but does not convince 
us. As the Colonies are determined not to allow their 
“nascent industries” to be crushed by us, we cannot expect, even 
if we kill our foreign trade, to obtain an equivalent trade in 
the Colonies. The Colonies are as afraid of our manufactured 
goods as they are of the goods of the foreigner. As to the pure 
Protection argument illustrated by the case of the motor, all we 
can say is that if Sir Conan Doyle can get as good a motor- 
car in Birmingham for £1,000 as he can in Paris, he should 
certainly get an English car. If he cannot, it is better for 
him and for the nation that he should get his car in Paris, 
and not pay a price artificially raised by Protection. If 
the British manufacturer cannot make motors as cheaply as 


Surely a remission of | 


profitably engaged in making other things that pay him 
better. Why bribe him by a tariff to abandon a profitable 
trade and take to one which is only profitable by Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—Ep. Spectator. } 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—To answer ina convincing manner your criticisms on 
the letter of mine which you were so courteous as to print in 
the Spectator of June 27th, and the statements in your article, 
“ Bleeding to Death,’ would require more space than I can 
reasonably ask of you, and I can, therefore, only touch upon a 
few points. (1) Exports. I gather that you attach no importance 
tothese. But imports must be paid for, and can only be paid for, 
by (a) “visible” exports, (b) “invisible” exports, and (c) sale to 
the foreigner of securities. The first of these three items is the 
only one to which an arithmetical test can be applied; the 
second can only be estimated conjecturally, yet here the 
| highest estimate—that of Sir R. Giffen in 1899, before the 
sale of a large tonnage of British shipping to foreign States, 
and before the heavy fall in freights which marked 1902—was 
only £178,000,000. But in 1902 the excess of imports over 
“visible” exports was £184,000,000. It follows from this that 
in 1902, and probably before, this country was selling securi- 
ties to some extent, to pay for imports from abroad. This con- 
jecture—and it is the only one which explains the phenomena 
—is supported by the evidence of exchange rates and of the 
money markets. It is known that in the past three years 
an enormous quantity of American railway securities has 
been sold by English holders to the United States. The 
Memorandum of the Board of Trade of May, 1902, admits 
(p. 14) that there is “ good reason” to believe that “the 
United States have been repurchasing American securities in 
European markets...... and principally in the United 
Kingdom.” Furthermore, there is some possibility that Sir 
R. Giffen’s estimate of the “invisible exports” was an ex- 
cessive one. He put the interest on our foreign investments 
at £90,000,000. A Government Return of recent date places 
| them at only £62,000,000. Possibly there were factors in his 
| estimate which escape the eagle eye of the Inland Revenue 
| Department and the other Government statistical agencies. But 
| unless this is so, he was £28,000,000 out. As to the import- 
| ance of the export trade, we have the great authority of Pro- 
| fessor Marshall. He says (“ Principles of Economics,” I., 268) : 
“Statistics of exports are among the best indications of 
commercial prosperity.” And Professor Marshall is not a 
Protectionist but a convinced Free-trader. Further, he notes 
| that the marriage-rate follows the line of the exports curve, 
| while I would point out that the wage curve, as shown in Mr. 
Wood's paper on “Working Class Progress” (Statistic. Soe. 
Journ., LXII., 660), appears also to follow the exports curve, 
though with some “ drag.” The birth-rate curve also follows 
this fateful line, with the “drag” for which the statistician 
| would naturally look. So that, as a citizen, as a lover of my 
country, I have the right to be uneasy when that line shows 
a fall. 

(2) Prices in 1872. You say that the fall in prices 
between 1872 and 1900 vitiates comparisons of British trade in 
the two years. But it does not vitiate such a startling com- 
parison as this, since the prices are the same for all the 
countries compared :— 








Special Exports, Excluding Coal and Ships. 


England. United States, Germany. 
1872 ...... £246,000,000 £89,000,000 £108,000,000 
1900 .....< 241,000,000 274,000,000 220,000,000 


Even France shows in this same period an advance from 
£150,000,000 to £164,000,000. While criticising my method 
of comparing two “boom” years at a long interval, you com- 
mend Mr, Fuller’s remarkable comparison between a year of 
depression and a year of inflation. This is as though one 
were to compare the minimum reading of the thermometer 
one day with the maximum reading of the next day, and then 
to declare that there had been an extraordinary rise in tem- 
perature. It is a proceeding so uncritical that no statistician 
could for a moment accept a comparison based upon it as of 
the slightest value in such an inquiry as that which the nation 
is now conducting. May I respectfully point out that you 
have not answered my question as to the special industries 
upon which England is to rely in the future? The one or 





the French, he is either inefficient or, far more likely, is more 


two American works which have been established in England 
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will not support forty-two million souls. At this very moment 
our great Sheffield industries are being invited by an American 
agency to move to Illinois, inside the tariff wall, and thus to 
overcome the tariff.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. WILson. 

144 Elgin Avenue, W. 

|It is clear that what Mr. Wilson calls invisible exports 
must have been much larger than he estimates, because if not 
our capital would have been wasting away, and we know that 
instead it has been increasing. This is not conjecture, but an 
ascertained fact. The Income-tax returns show beyond any 
doubt that our capital is increasing, not decreasing. If it 
were otherwise, the Income-tax would yield less, not more, 
per penny each year. The same is true of the Death-duties. 
England will rely in the future, as in the past, on the great 
industries, such as shipbuilding, the carrying trade, the iron 
trade, the coal trade, and the cotton trade. The prosperity of 
those trades will, no doubt, not prevent prosperity abroad, but 
there is no sign that our industries are dying. On the con- 
trary, they were never in a healthier state. Weare aware 
that in certain of the trades named the sales to foreign 
nations are not increasing, but thanks to the internal pros- 
perity we enjoy owing to Free-trade the home market is con- 
stantly improving.—ED. Spectator. | 


[To THe Epitor or THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Many years ago, at a Consular Court in the East, I was 
foreman of a jury in a trial for murder. The Crown prosecutor 
had concluded his case, and the jury felt that the evidence was 
not sufficiently strong to justify conviction ; but then arose 
counsel for the defence, and in less than twenty minutes his 
client’s guilt was established beyond question, and we gave a 
unanimous verdict of guilty. 


Am I to have a similar experience in the present controversy ? 
Am I—until 1888 a convinced Free-trader, since then a hesitating 
and wobbling one—to be pushed over the fence, and to be finally 
convinced of the failure of Free-trade by the arguments of 
Free-traders and their methods of meeting honest inquiry? It 
seems as if it were inevitable. On June 20th the Times published 
a letter from Sir George Bartley, an avowed Free-trader, pointing 
out very impartially some of the most obvious difficulties which 
beset any inexperienced inquirer who approaches the subject 
from the Free-trade point of view. Those difficulties are by no 
means unanswerable, but the expression of them was useful 
because it afforded an opportunity for Free-traders to state their 
case, to solve the doubts of one of their erring brethren. Yet 
the Spectator and the Westminster Gazette—the only two papers 
of any weight that defend Free-trade—did not think it necessary 
even to allude to the letter. But a few days later Mr. Fuller, 
who at all events recognised Sir George Bartley’s letter as “ the 
most valuable contribution to the general inquiry into the case 
for or against preferential tariffs,’ essayed to answer it; and 
promptly the Spectator and the Westminster Gazette publish a 
great part of this letter, and then, without the smallest examina- 
tion, without the verification of a single figure, swallow it whole, 
sing their pean of triumph, and adopt poor Mr. Fuller’s ten 
points as the Decalogue of Free-trade. Nothing is more un- 
generous than to be severe on an honest endeavour to do 
one’s best, and one would gladly have left Mr. Fuller alone 
if it had not been for the ill-judged advocacy of his friends; 
but for the sake of Free-trade itself, which really does merit 
defence, which must not be treated as a lost cause, and, I go 
further, which must eventually triumph when we have ascer- 
tained in what it really consists, it becomes necessary to say that 
if its defenders adopt the well-meaning but dangerous and reckless 
advocacy of people like Mr. Fuller—who has in nearly every item 
committed errors of omission or commission amounting to sums 
varying from eight to five thousand millions sterling—then the cause, 
if not lost, will be so dangerously imperilled that reaction may 
land us in the fatal mercantilism of the early part of last century. 
Let me beg the Spectator to treat the subject as one meriting 
serious discussion; to engage some trained political economist 
who shall defend the present fiscal system, who shall explain 
how it is that with a larger Customs revenue than that of any 
other European country we still are Free-traders; how it is that 
other countries with smaller Customs revenue but a higher tariff 
are able to show a much larger proportionate increase in foreign 
trade, in growth of income, of shipping, of savings-bank deposits, 
and a much larger decrease in pauperism. This is a service which 
no one can do with more weight than the Spectater. 

—I am, Sir, &e., OPEN MIND. 

[We entirely dissent from our correspondent’s unsup- 
ported strictures on Mr. Fuller's letter, but we cannot repeat 
our articles and our comments on other letters, and so must 
refer “Open Mind” to them. We note his invitation to 
us to engage a trained economist, but we cannot say that 
we are encouraged by the results achieved by another 
newspaper, the Times, in adopting that course. Any- 
thing less illuminating than the articles supplied to that 
journal by the writer who styles himself “ Economist” we 














cannot imagine. Into such “blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in the worlds not realised” we do not desire to 
enter. We are content with the knowledge that two and two 


make four, that though you may make a few individuals rich’ 


by Acts of Parliament which prevent people buying freely 
what others desire to sell freely, you cannot perform that feat 
for a whole nation, and that it is an eternal law that he who 
will not buy neither shall he sell. These things can be learnt 
without a trained economist. For the rest, and here we think 
we shall have the support of our ablest trained economists, we 
venture to assert that the policy of Free-trade is no mystery 
which the mere layman must not dare to defend.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 

(To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Referring to your editorial footnote in the Spectator of 
June 27th as to the difficulty of comparison with 1872 prices 
on account of changed money values, the enclosed little table 
may be of interest. It is worked out on quinquennial 
averages, as they afford a safer basis than figures for indi- 
vidual years only.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. MAINnpRICE. 

The Birches, Sutton, Macclesfield. 


In the very inflated year 1872 exports of produce of United 
Kingdom amounted to £8 Is. per head of the population, and 
Sauerbeck’s index figure for commodities was 109. The following 
are the average exports for the five quinquennial periods between 
1875 and 1899, with average index figures for same periods. The 
exports are further worked out on basis of an index figure of 109, 
as in 1872 :-— 

1875-79. 1880-84. 1885-89. 1890-94, 1895-99.* 
Exports per head... £6 0 0... £613 2... £6 3 8... £6 211... £518 9 
Index figure ....c.00 91 seo 83 70°20 ~~... 68°60 ... 63°40 
Above exports on 
basis of index 
figure 109 





£7 $3 9... £81411... £912 0... £915 4..£10 4 2 





PREFERENTIAL TRADE: CARLYLE’S 
* HOROSCOPE.” 
(To THE EDIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—The passages given below appear in Carlyle’s “ Past 
and Present,” Book IV., “ Horoscope,” chap. 3. . What 
inference do you draw from (1) the literal references to trade 
with the Colonies which I have italicised; and (2) from the 
spirit of Carlyle’s prediction P— 

“Why should there not be an ‘Emigration Service, and 
Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, forces, idle Navy-ships, and 
ever-increasing apparatus; in fine an effective system of Emigra- 
tion; so that, at length, before our twenty years of respite ended, 
every honest willing Workman who found England too strait, 
and the ‘Organisation of Labour’ not yet sufficiently advanced, 
might find likewise a bridge built to carry him into new Western 
Lands, there to ‘ organise’ with more elbow-room some labour for 
himself? ‘There to be a real blessing, raising new corn for us, 
purchasing new webs and hatchets from us; leaving us at least 
in peace ;—instead of staying here to be a Physical-Force Chartist, 
unblessed and no blessing! Is it not scandalous to consider that 
a Prime Minister could raise within the year, as I have seen it 
done, a Hundred and Twenty Millions Sterling to shoot the 
French, and wearestopt short for want of the hundredth part of that 
to keep the English living ? The bodies of the English living, and 
the souls of the English living :—these two ‘ Services,’ an Educa- 
tion Service and an Emigration Service, these with others will 
actually have to be organised! A free bridge for Emigrants: 
why, we should then be on a par with America itself, the most 
favoured of all lands that have no government; and we should have, 
besides, so many traditions and mementos of priceless things 
which America has cast away. We could proceed deliberately to 
‘organise Labour,’ not doomed to perish unless we effected it 
within a year and a day ;—every willing Worker that proved 
superfluous, finding a bridge ready for him. This verily will have 
to be done; the Time is big with this. Our little Isle is grown 
too narrow for us; but the world is wide enough yet for another 
Six Thousand Years. England’s swre markets will be among new 
Colonies of Englishmen in all quarters of the Globe. All 
men trade with all men, when mutually convenient; and are 
even bound to do it by the Maker of men. Our friends of 
China, who guiltily refused to trade, in these cireumstances,— 
had we not to argue with them, in cannon-shot at last, and con- 
vince them that they ought to trade! ‘ Hostile Tariffs’ will arise, 
to shut us out; and then again will fall, to let usin: but the Sons 
of England, speakers of the English language were it nothing more, 
will in all times have the ineradicable predisposition to trade with 
England. Mycale was the Pan-Ionion, rendezvous of all the Tribes 
of Ion, for old Greece: why should not London long continue the 
All-Saxon-home, rendezvous of all the ‘Children of the Harz- 
Rock,’ arriving, in select samples, from the Antipodes and else- 
where, by steam and otherwise, to the ‘season’ here!—What a 
Future; wide as the world, if we have the heart and heroism 
for it,—which, by Heaven’s blessing, we shall.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., P. J. R. 


(Carlyle, it seems to us, was not looking to any form of 


* Deducting ships included in 1899 for tirst time. 
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“tied-house ” Imperialism, but to the fact, abundantly proved 
already, that the Colonies under a system of Free-trade here, 
even though of Protection in the new Britains beyond sea, 
are among the best customers of the Mother-country. He 
wished, as do all Unionist and Imperialist Free-traders like our- 
selves, to maintain and develop the Empire, and he saw that 
the way to do it was to encourage Free-trade. The spirit of 
Carlyle’s prediction is, in our view, that of an Imperial Free- 
trader. We are grateful to our correspondent for his most 
useful quotation.—ED. Spectator. | 





PROTECTION AND THE HOME TRADE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The controversy raised by Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
me to be discussed too exclusively as a question of foreign 
trade. I fear there are not any available statistics which will 
show the relative importance of our home as against our 
foreign and Colonial trade. I have heard a competent 
statistician hazard a computation that our foreign and Colonial 
trade is not 8 per cent. of the volume of our home trade, 
Obviously the great bulk of our industrial effort is for ex- 
change in the home market. The fact is most material in our 
present discussion. It is of comparatively little importance 
whether our foreign or Colonial trade increases or decreases 
if the trade of our home markets is steadily and safely ex- 
panding by reason of the increased purchasing power of our 
own population. All the statistics of wages and consumption 
go to show that this is the case. The explanation is familiar 
and obvious, but its true significance is not appreciated unless 
we consider the home markets. With the repeal of the Corn- 
laws we discovered that it would pay to draw our grain supplies 
from foreign markets. Every year since we have been dis- 
covering that there are other articles which it pays us better 
toimport. Much of this importation consists of raw or semi- 
manufactured material. The result is that our home trade, 
which is certainly net less than 90 per cent. of the whole, is 
normally profitable to traders, has permitted a large increase 
of wages, and has brought what were the luxuries of a few 
years ago well within the range of even the poorest class. A 
detriment, however, is alleged to arise because the foreigner 
does not open his ports to our manufactures. This is his loss, 
and results in a misdirection of his effort; and his loss is 
our loss, because he cripples his own purchasing power ; 
but in any case his action only affects a mere tithe of our 
trade. England has never been a country of unrivalled 
natural advantages. Our comparatively early industrial 
development was due largely to our adoption of Free-trade. 
Younger nations are now finding their strength. Great and 
incalculable readjustments of industrial effort have been and 
still are inevitable. We owe it to our adherence to Free-trade 
that, notwithstanding this shifting of industrial centres, we 
still have in this country a better and more profitable distvi- 
bution of industrial endeavour than in any other country in 
the world. Our home trade absorbs and keeps employed an 
ever-increasing amount of capital and labour. An expansive 
home trade, prosperous by reason of its own internal ex- 
changes, is a necessary condition if we are to confront with- 
out misgiving the readjustments of industrial activity which 
modern developments render inevitable. Our prosperity in 
the future depends on our ability to derive gain from the 
relinquishment of certain trades and branches of trades which 
can be more profitably carried on elsewhere. The advantage 
of Free-trade consists quite as much in the abandonment of 
certain trades as in the expansion of others. It is argued by 
the new Protectionists that trade within a great Empire 
should be self-sufficing. Our Free-trade policy has already 
secured us more than this,—namely, a rapidly developing 
home trade, rendered prosperous and efficient far in excess of 
our natural advantages by reason of the liberty accorded to 
skilled labour to draw its raw material from the cheapest 
markets in the world. The retaliatory and preferential 
proposals now in the air seek to penalise 90 per cent. of our 
' trade in the very uncertain hope of securing an advantage for 
a small portion of the remaining fraction of our trade. In 
estimating the damage done to us by the exclusion of certain 
of our manufactures from foreign markets let us not forget 
the compensations which Free-trade gives to our home 
indusiries.—I am, Sir, &c., - 





THE LATE W. P. ADAM. 

[To tue Epiror of THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—To the “appreciation ” of the late W. P. Adam to which 
you kindly opened your columns on June 27th I might have 
added a specimen of his wit. After the death of the Duke of 
Wellington in 1852 a most eloquent tribute to his memory was 
delivered by Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons. Some 
one with an inconvenient memory “spotted” its most striking 
passage as taken bodily from a eulogy by M. Thiers upon the 
French General St. Cyr. In the Examiner a few days after- 
wards appeared the following epigram by W. P. Adam :— 

“In weeping o’er Wellington’s pall, 
Dizzy’s grief in full truth does appear: 
For a great flood of ‘Thiers’ he lets fall, 

Which was certainly meant for ‘ St. Cyr.’” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun G. HoLiway. 
Worthing. 





PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
[To EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —It is only in the columns of a paper like the Spectator 
where even the prestige of high office must yield to the claims 
of truth, that I should venture to raise a protest against the 
misconception of Nonconformist views passing current under 
the sanction of Mr. Balfour’s great name. The Prime Minister 
misconceives the objections of Nonconformists to his Bill; 
but that is an old story. He does worse; he proves himself 
unable to apprehend the Nonconformist view of a great 
question. Mr. Balfour will hear of no Constitutional principle 
entitling us to demand popular control. “Does not every 
county ratepayer pay his share of the Police-rate, which is 
only partially administered by a popularly elected body?” 
Now it is always permissible to compare the small with the 
great; but there must be a certain parity to justify the com- 
parison. Mr. Balfour finds it between a Police-rate and the 
Education Bill! ‘fo him the education question is a matter 
of administrative reform, and it is hopelessly illogical to deal 
with it otherwise than with a Police-rate. But to the great 
majority of his fellow-citizens this education question is 
one of vital importance, affecting the well-being of their 
children and the prosperity of the country which they love. And 
while they will not raise a lazy finger over Police-rates (so 
long as these are decently administered for them), they are 
determined here at least “to have and to hold,’ convinced 
that the settlement of the education question is safe in no 
other hands than their own. But Mr. Balfour has another 
point which he emphasises. He asks with what conscience do 
we demand for ourselves what it is impossible to grant to 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and agnostics,—viz., the control of 
the religious teaching to be given in the schools. Now, Sir, 
no Nonconformist can ever speak otherwise than sympatheti- 
cally of those with whose sufferings in times past he has had 
so much in common. If we had our way, no religion should be 
taughtin the schools of England to which a Roman Catholic need 
object more than a Baptist or a Congregationalist. At heart we 
are one, Christians all; and it is the faith which unites, not the 
formulas which divide, that we would have taught toour children. 
Nay, we would have the Christian religion taught in such a 
way, not as a dogma, but as a spirit and life, that even 
Jews and agnostics, if unable to subscribe to any of our 
creeds, should yet thankfully confess that it is in the atmo- 
sphere of sweet reasonableness diffused by a Christianity so 
conceived that they themselves are happiest and best. But 
we cannot consent to be classed with Roman Catholics and 
Jews as outside the religious life of our country. History 
has made England what she is to-day, Christian and Pro- 
testant. We Nonconformists claim to be as near the heart of 
things in England as our brethren in the Established Church, 
—trustees with them of those great evangelical traditions 
which are the heritage, not indeed of every individual, but of 
the people as a whole. And it is because we believe that that 
heritage is for the moment imperilled, that the position of the 
Established Church is at least dubious, that the Education 
Act commits a solemn trust to hands which are no longer 
safe, that we make the present stand. We ask nothing for 
ourselves; but we claim that legislation which affects the 
religious convictions of the people should run on lines, not 
denominational, but broadly Christian and Protestant. We 
have the utmost respect for Constitutional procedure, but 
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there are interests higher still; and it is our profound con- 
vietion that, when all is said and done, we shall be found to 
have been by no means so revolutionary or unpatriotic as Mr. 
Balfour would make us out.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JamrEs R. GILLIES. 

[At the request of a much-respected correspondent we 
publish his letter, though we totally disagree with it, and 
deeply regret its misunderstanding of the situation. No 
more letters can be published by us on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“HOOLIGANISM” AND “RAGGING.” 

(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“SprctTator.’’} 
S1r,—Those who care for the character of officers and gentle- 
men who hold the King’s commission must be grateful to 
you for your note in the Spectator of June 27th. It is very 
remarkable that brutal assaults, softened into “ hooliganism ” 
in Whitechapel and “ragging” in the Army, and that con- 
duct described by Lord Roberts in the House of Lords as 
“disgusting and degrading,” and by yourself as “nasty and 
brutish,” have never been visited upon the culprits. True it 
is that, in the case of the Grenadier Guards, their Colonel 
was removed from his command, as a sort of “ whipping-boy,” 
but the perpetrators of the outrages have gone absolutely 
scatheiess, tresumably, therefore, the military authorities 
do not cons’ er that they acted otherwise than as officers 
and gentlemen. The charges, too, before the recent Court- 
Martial were so framed as to exclude the trial of issues con- 
nected with the chief misconduct of the prisoners. The Judge- 
Advocate said :—* The beating, ducking, and blasphemy were 
not issues which were raised by the charges which were now 
being tried. The authorities took the view that, in regard to 
those matters, Stanford had obtained a satisfaction with 
which he was content.” Upon this Iask, What do we care about 
the “content” of Mr. Stanford? Surely the proper question 
for the authorities was whether the proceedings of the civil 
Court, terminating in the “content” of Mr. Stanford, exhibited 
conduct unworthy of officers and gentlemen. As indicating 
the wide prevalence of an unsatisfactory tone in the Army, it 
may be noted that the officers tried by the Court-Martial 
were from five different regiments,—and those, too, of the 
highest repute.—I am, Sir, &c., JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 

Atheneum Club. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION ON THE RAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You hold the value of “the free and open market” to 
be so great that you will not agree to any interference with it 
even “in the hope of producing certain moral, political, and 
social results.” This is a proclamation of utilitarian 
materialism which one would hardly have expected to find 
in the Spectator. But if the doctrines of Free-trade are to be 
paramount, why should they be paramount only in these 
islands? Why should we interfere with the right—nay, 
according to the Spectator, the duty—of the mine-owners in 
the Transvaal to buy the labour they require in the cheapest 
available market,—viz., in China? Free-trade cannot be a 
religion in this country and merely a policy in South Africa. 
—I an, Sir, &e., INQUIRER. 


[We have never described Free-trade as a religion, as our 
correspondent imagines. On the contrary, we have again 
and again declared it to be a matter of political con- 
venience. He seems, also, to have misunderstood our words, 
possibly through the compression necessary in such notes as 
these in regard to another point. If it could be shown that 
political and social results of a beneficial kind could really 
be established by means of Protection, we should, of course, 
be willing to overlook the economic waste. While, however, 
we believe, as we do, that the results of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy, instead of being beneficial, would, besides producing 
economic waste, shake the stability of the Empire, corrupt 
our politics, make the poor poorer and pinch every small 
household, we naturally do not wish to interfere with the 
free and open market. We would interfere with the free 
importation of indentured Chinamen because we hold that 
there the moral and physical results of the importation of 
such semi-slaves would be most injurious. When free imports 
can ‘be shown to introduce the evils of imported indentured 
Chinese labour we shall oppose them.—Eb. Spectator.] 








HEINE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srz,—The interest which I felt in your article on “The Cult 
of the Ungodly” (Spectator, June 20th) tempts me to offer a 
word of comment. How ought greatness without goodness to 
be regarded? The arguments against showing any sort of 
admiration for that Satanic attribute would perhaps be un- 
answerable if they could be carried out consistently. But ex- 
perience proves such consistency to be impossible. Macaulay 
was in a manner praising Warren Hastings when he said that 
hatred itself could deny him no title to glory except virtue; 
and Johnson, I think in his Life of Waller, paid a like quasi- 
compliment to Cromwell. Some time ago, when it was pro- 
posed to set up a monument to Heine, a great German writer 
objected on the ground of the poet’s moral shortcomings. 
This at first sounded excellent, but presently it suggested the 
query, Would the objector have wished to demolish the 
statues of Frederick the Great? Assuredly not. Yet Heine, 
with all his faults, was a far wider and truer philanthropist 
than Frederick. But Frederick was one of those heroic villains 
whom posterity praises with infinitesimal blame, and condemns 
to such an infamy as is the twin-sister of glory. The case, 
therefore, stands thus. The exclusion of Heine from the 
moral Valhalla is in a sense a tribute to virtue. But the 
admission of Frederick to a Valhalla from which Heine is 
excluded is the worship at once of Royalty and of force. 
The blackballing, so to say, of the non-moral political dwarf 
gives a significance to the election of the immoral political 
giant.—I am, Sir, &e., LiongEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 
Hétel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. 





FITZGERALD'S “EUPHRANOR.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SprcraTor.” | 

Srr,—I have just read your review of Edward FitzGerald’s 
“ Euphranor” (Spectator, June 20th), and think that it may 
interest some of your readers to know that during the author’s 
last visit to my father, three days before the death of the 
latter, he wrote the following note on the flyleaf of a copy now 
in the possession of my brother, who was his godson :— 

“W. K. Browne, from Edward FitzGerald. 

This little book would never have been written had I not known 
my dear friend William Browne, who unconsciously supplied the 
model. E. F.G. 

Goldington, Sunday, March 27, 1859.” 

My father was educated at Bedford Grammar School, then 
under Dr. Brereton, not at Westminster, as your reviewer 
surmises. He made the acquaintance of FitzGerald at Tenby 
in 1832, and they were fast friends till the day of his death 
just after FitzGerald’s visit. In 1856 the two went to 
Heidelberg with George Crabbe, the son of the poet, and this 
may explain the allusion to Heidelberg in the passage quoted 
by your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. KEnwortuy BROWNE, 
North Stoneham Rectory, Southampton. 





W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
(To tHe Epiror oF Tus “‘SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if persons possessing letters 
or papers suitable for elucidating the biography of W. 
Harrison Ainsworth will communicate with me at the sub- 
joined address. In view of my intention to edit the Life of 
the novelist, the loan of such documents will be most helpful. 
—I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) J. H. Horrox, M.A. 
The Vicarage, Newchurch-in-Pendle, Burnley, Lancs, 








POETRY. 


AT THE GRAVE OF THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 
Fierce feeler of a famished nation’s pangs,— 
When Pride and Pelf held up the bread-loaf high, 
He leap'd upon them with relentless fangs 
Till dropped the loaf and hushed the starveling's ery. 





And yet no wolf in human shape was he,— 
A flower could charm him, and a child could lead ; 
But when a People groaned in agony, 


He flew, a fury, at the throat of Greed. 
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His peers misprised him, till they forced the sigh, 
“No cause can prosper if by me espoused ”: 
And forth he went, in quietude to die, 
His work well done when Justice was aroused. 


One district loves him,—where five streamlets rise, 
Don, Rivelin, Loxley, tiny Porter, Sheaf ; 
While from small Bethels that the proud despise 
Up springs his “ Anthem ” for the poor’s relief. 
And Britain, too, remembers: on her scroll 
(Rich with such names as Langland, Chaucer, Burns, 
Milton, Defoe) his name did she enrol, 
Nor deems it least as the bright file she turns. 
E. Downine. 











BOOKS. 


ae 
THE PRIME MINISTER.* 

We cannot believe that this biography of Mr. A. J. Balfour 
‘gs issued with his sanction. The author in his preface seems 
to suggest that this is the case, but we can hardly think so, 
as the great excess of detail and the extreme note of admiration 
sounded throughout the book, though, of course, introduced in 
good faith, are, to speak frankly, somewhat irritating, and 
certainly not less likely to prove so to Mr. Balfour than to any 
one else. We have the highest admiration for the Prime 
Minister as a scholar and a statesman, but instruments of 
torture could not make us express that admiration in quite 
the same way that Mr. Alderson has chosen; and we cannot 
think what Lord Lansdowne or Lord Salisbury has been 
doing to deserve the painful appellation of “his Lordship.” 
We are also assured that Mr. Balfour was a “courteous 
fag” to Lord Lansdowne at Eton, and that he is now a 
“courteous chief” to the same Peer. The inference at the 
present moment certainly seems to be that the “ retaliatory ” 
tendencies of these distinguished statesmen were learnt upon 
the playing fields of Eton. So much for criticism. On the 
other hand, Mr. Alderson’s book, which purports to give an 
“impartial estimate” of Mr. Balfour’s work as “a Statesman, 
Legislator, Leader, Politician, and Colleague, and in his 
private life as an Author and Landowner,’ contains a very 
full and careful collection of extracts from Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches and writings, and it is useful to have at hand a book 
that traces on some subjects—not, however, including the 
subject of fiscal policy—the growth of the political and social 
views of the Prime Minister of the day. We think that for 
this, if for no other reason, Mr. Aiderson’s book deserves to be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Balfour is, however, a somewhat different man, it seems 
to us, from the man drawn with such elaboration in this book. 
To those who have watched his brilliant Parliamentary career 
certain characteristics, certain qualities, stand out in very 
notable relief. The doggedness and the philosophic tempera- 
ment of the Scotsman are coupled with those peculiar 
characteristics of the Cecil family that made Lord Robert 
Cecil so admired and hated in the “ sixties.”” A more admirable 
combination for the purposes of the Fourth party could hardly 
be imagined. Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. D. Wolff, and 
Mr. Gorst without Mr. Balfour would have been compara- 
tively inefficient. He gave the party a manner which was | 
peculiarly its own, and a policy that was intended, not only 
to attack and destroy friends and enemies, but also to | 
originate new and patriotic ideas. But if the combination | 
of characteristics to which we have referred was useful | 


in creating a political reputation, it was more than useful | 





from the day in March, 1887, when Mr. Balfour succeeded Sir | © 


Michael Hicks Beach as Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
appointment was received by the Irish Press with howls of | 
derisive laughter, but it was rapidly justified. An iron policy | 
of repression of disorder, coupled with continual efforts to 
secure the reform of abuses, steadily made their mark in 
Treland, while the vile and scandalous attacks to which the 
Chief Secretary was subjected in and out of Parliament by | 
members of the Irish party and the Irish Press only brought | 
stubbornness and biting irony into play. Certainly in the | 
days of the Irish Secretaryship Mr. Balfour only showed | 
“indifference and lack of dynamic energy” —the sole | 





* Arthur James Balfour : the Man and 
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his Work. By Bernard Alderson. Illus- 
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| relationship to the future 


adverse criticism applied to the Premier in this book—with 
respect to his own personal comfort and the childish and 
vicious insolence of his opponents. In Ireland he never 
lacked either energy or interest in the carrying out of the 
double task of checkmating sedition and satisfying just Irish 
demands. To attribute indifference and lack of “dynamic” 
—whatever that may mean —energy to Mr. Balfour is 
to miss the salient characteristics of his work. Philo- 
sophic indifference to what he regards as an_ illogical 
position—the position, for instance, of people who, having 
paid taxes to support voluntary schools for thirty-two years, 
refuse to pay rates for the same purpose—and indifference to 
abuse are certainly qualities of the Prime Minister; but with 
regard to issues that are arguable and require demonstra- 
tion there is no keener mind in the country. His interest 
and energy in the conduct of the Education Bill of last 
year; his determination that the true issues should be 
brought before the country, and should not remain clouded by 
misrepresentation and prejudice, are sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that Mr. Balfour will never spare himself in a cause 
that is worth fighting. As Leader of the House of Commons 
in 1891-92, as Leader of the Opposition in the 1892-95 Parlia- 
ment, and again as Leader of the House from 1895, he showed 
to the full that power of grasping detail and of dealing 
judicially with great principles which is a necessary character- 
istic of any considerable statesman. 

From time to time, however, Mr. Balfour’s abilities as 
the leader of a party, as distinguished from the formulator 
of party principles, have been questioned, and it has been 
suggested that tact and courtesy have supplied the place of 
the strong controlling hand. Whether that is so or not still 
remains to be seen, for we are approaching a phase of political 
events which will bring into play all the strength and all the 
weakness of Mr. Balfour both as a politician and a statesman. 
He will be called upon to deal with the solution of a problem 
that will, on the one hand, require for its investigation all the 
finest qualities of a mind accustomed to think upon philosophic 
and economic questions, and, on the other hand, will threaten, 
through the very act of investigation, the solidarity of the 
Unionist party. It is not a question here of meeting 
illogical or insolent or ignorant opponents; it is not a 
question of smoothing the rough ways of party life 
with courtesy and kindliness. It is a question of formu- 
lating principles of the {most abstruse kind in such a 
way that men will be able to express a considered opinion 
upon them; and it is a question of preserving the existence 
| of the party which Mr. Balfour has so long and ably led. On 
|‘his conduct of affairs depends the manner in which this great 

controversy will be discussed, and the methods that will be 
| adopted in the controversy. If he is the strong statesman 
| we believe him to be, he will retain a personal control over the 
manner and the methods of the controversy, he will provide the 
| public with the evidence upon which the issue must turn, and 
| will at the earliest date that is possible formulate the position 
' which he holds, and be perfectly frank about its necessary 
of the Unionist party. We are not 
dealing here with the question of the soundness of Mr. Balfour's 





| views as to the correct fiscal policy for this country. We 
| 


have aright to assume that Mr. Balfour has still an open 
mind, and will devote that mind, with all its great gifts, to the 
consideration of a problem the wrong solution of which may 
determine the fate of the Empire. What does concern us 
is the manner in which Mr. Balfour will control the con- 
troversy and the controversialists within his own ranks, in 
the House of Commons and in the country. Grasp of detail, 
grasp of principles, philosophic indifference to misrepresenta- 
tion, and unwearied diligence in elaborating a policy or con- 
ducting an investigation are all great qualities; but unless 


| there is associated with them at the present crisis a deter- 


mination that the Prime Minister shall be the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour wili scarcely have fulfilled the expectations 
formed of him by his own party and the country at large. 





TRAVELS IN GREECE.* 
In the old days, when voyaging was costly and travellers were 
rare, the happy few who were able to see other lands than their 


* Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant, 1810-1817: the Journal of C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A. Edited by his Son, 8, P. Cockcrell. 
(10s, 6d. ] 
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own. regarded their privilege with a jealous eye. ‘They set out 
determined to discover whatever they might, and even when 
they were not scholars in the modern ‘sense, their energy and 
vigilance. were often handsomely rewarded. Of these old- 
fashioned travellers no better specimen can be found than 
C..R. Coekerell, whose Journal was well worth publishing, for 
it records the achievement of a digger: both fortunate and dis- 
tinguished;'.and reveals the character of an amiable and 
courageous gentleman. 


» When Cockerell left home for the East he was but twenty- 
two years ofage. While he had already received some training 
in architecture, we do not suppose that he knew more Greek 
than other well-edacated youths of his time. But no sooner 
did he arrive in Greece than he displayed a marvellous talent 
for excavation. He had not been there long before he 
visited the remains of the famous temple at Aegina. He was 
accompanied by three other architects, two Germans and an 
Englishman, and in a few days they had learnt ail that was to 
be known of the construction, from stylobate to tiles. But 
just as they were leaving an incident occurred which, in 
Cockerell’s own words— 

“wrought us all to the highest pitch of excitement. One of 
the excavators working in the interior portice struck on a piece of 
Parian marble, which, as the building itself is of stone, arrested 
his attention. It turned out to be the head of a helmeted warrior, 
perfect in every feature. It lay with the face turned upwards, 
and as the features came out by degrees, you can imagine nothing 
like the state of rapture and excitement to which we were wrought. 
Here was an altogether new interest, which set us to work with a 
will. Soon another head was turned up, then a leg and a foot, 
then finally, to make a long story short, we found under the fallen 
portions of the tympanum and the cornice of the eastern and 
western pediments, no less than sixteen statues and thirteen legs, 
arms, &¢., all in the hignest preservation, not three feet beiow the 
surface of the ground.” 

This was the first romance of Cockerell’s tour, and well might 
he be proud of it. Nor did the romance end with the discovery. 
It was a matter of no slight difficulty to convey the precious 
sculptures to a place of safety, where they could be neither 
seized by the Turks nor captured by the French. With vast 
tact and ingenuity they were at last brought safe to Zante. 
Cockerell and Foster were willing to surrender their share 
of the prize if the statues were purchased by the English 
Government, and assuredly the British Museum would have 
obtained them but for an act of treachery which has never 
been satisfactorily cleared up. A sale by auction was ad- 
vertised to take place in Zante on November Ist, 1812, and 
the English representative arrived in Malta with an ample 
credit and in good time. But there he was told by a 
German agent that the sale would take place at Malta, 
and not at Zante, and, loitering at Malta, he missed his 
chance. The marbles, therefore, were purchased by Prince 
Louis of Bavaria, and are now the greatest treasure of 
the Glyptothek at Munich. It is superfluous at this time 
to point out the importance of these sculptures to the 
historian and critic of art. They reveal to us the craft of 
sculpture as it was practised before Phidias, and they remain 
the most important link between the age of the primitives 
and the efflorescence in the time of Pericles. To have had a 
hand in their discovery was no small triumph for a young 
archaeologist, and had Cockerell done no more than this he 
would have earned our lasting gratitude. 


But Cockerell was as yet on the threshold of discovery. 
Soon afterwards he dug up the famous frieze of Phigaleia, 
which adorned a temple built by Ictinus, the architect of the 
Parthenon; and this time there was no mistake, for under the 
auspices of Cockerell the sculptures were acquired by the British 
Museum. Thus for several years Cockerell travelled up ani 
down Greece, making plans and drawings of all the buildings 
that he saw, digging with excellent judgment when the chance 
came, gaining a rare insight into the character of both Greeks 
and Turks, and meeting many eminent men in his travels. 
And he recorded in his Journal all that he saw and heard 
with considerable vivacity, so that this book is far more 


interesting than the mere record of an archaeological | 
| vatory chiefly as the “ files” in which search can be made when 


tour. When Napoleon’s retirement to Elba permitted him 
to visit Italy, he was received wherever he went with the 
respect due to one who had achieved much. But he did 
not take kindly to being lionised. Studious by nature, he 
preferred to work in solitude, and his long absence in Greece 
had, he declared, added to his customary shyness. However, 








he had his portrait drawn by Ingres, he made the acquaintance 
of innumerable scholars, he frequented the studios of Canova 
and Thorwaldsen, and he learnt the art of cameo-cutting. But 
great as was his fame when he first came to Italy, it was im- 
measurably increased by his happy rearrangement of the 
famous Niobe group. Fresh from the discovery of the Aegina 
Marbles, he was convinced that the celebrated Niobe group in 
the Uffizi at Florence was part of a pediment. He measured 
the statues and arranged them, and made the etching which 
still hangs in the gallery to illustrate his conviction. 


His taste was as remarkable as his ingenuity. Ata time 
when all the world lay at Canova’s feet, he saw the poverty 
of his art. When Canova went to London, he hoped it was 
not to execute a paltry monument to Nelson. That, he saw 
clearly, would be a national disgrace. “I bope,” he said, “he 
will not be made too much of in England. It is true that 
nobody ever worked the marble as he does, and it is this finish 
of his which has deceived and captivated the world, but it is 
nothing but artificiality, and there is no Nature about it. 
When he attempts the sublime he is ridiculous. In seeking 
grace he is more successful: but, after all, bis Terpsichore 
was conceived in the Palais Royal, and her head@ress is 
exactly the latest hairdresser’s fashion.” A wise criticism, 
and remarkable for the time at which it was uttered. So, after 
seven years’ absence, Cockerell returned to England. He had 
made a vast number of sketches, he had copied a hundred and 
fifty inscriptions, he had assisted in the discovery of some of 
the most remarkable specimens of Greek sculpture, and since 
his dislike of writing caused most of his work to be given to 
the world by others, it is mere justice that we should be 
reminded of his achievement. 





VOLUNTEER ASTRONOMY.* 


THE amateur in science has so often been given a bad name 
by those who are happiest when they talk of “ shallow 
sciolists ” that it is pleasant to read the eloquent plea which 
has been put forward for his work in astronomy by Mr. 
Maunder, himself a professional watcher of the stars at 
Greenwich. It is a curious sign of the times that the very 
word “amateur,” as Dr. Murray reminds us in the great 
Oxford Dictionary, has lost its original meaning of one who 
loves a particular study—a meaning which it still retains in 
French—and has come to be used in disparagement as 
equivalent to dabbler or superficial student. Maggie Tulliver, 
who was so much annoyed by Mr. Stelling’s verdict that she 
must always be quick and shallow, would pass with many 
for a fair type of the amateur. Fortunately, it is the 
case in many sciences that, whilst the great discoveries 
remain within the province of those who devote laborious 
lives to the advancement of human knowledge, much useful 
work is inevitably left to the zealous amateur. This is notabiy 
the case in astronomy, as Mr. Maunder shows in this excellent 
book. He is not tiie only one who has recently given official 
encouragement to the movement which lately culminated in 
the estubiisbment of the British Astronomical Association,—a 
body which has aiready justified its existence by the perform- 
ance of some admirable eclipse-work which lay outside the 
limits of the busy professional expeditions. Professor Turner, 
of Oxford, drew attention in some recent lectures to the wide 
scope afforded by modern astronomy fer the work of the 
intelligent and persevering amateur. There are still many 
fields in which most useful work may be done by an observer 
whose instruments and intellectual equipment are hardly 
superior to those of the shepherd lad Ferguson, who pene- 
trated so deeply into the celestial arcana with the aid of a card- 
board tube and a knotted piece of string. To take an 
instance which Mr. Maunder does not mention, it may be 
pointed out that the steNar photographs which are taken 
every clear night at the Harvard Observatory alone are far 
too numerous for the staff at Arequipa to examine minutely. 
They have to be stored away as fast as they are developed, 
after only the most cursory examination, and serve the Obser- 
a strange phenomenon is observed in the sky—such as the 
appearance of a so-called “new star ”—and it is necessary to 
find out exactly when it first became visible to the delicate 





* Astronomu Telescope. By Lk, Walter Maunder. London: Know- 
ledge Office. 
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eye of the camera. Professor Pickering, who is in charge of 
this interesting department, is fully alive to the desirability of 
keeping a closer watch on the photographs than his hard- 
worked staff can undertake, and he is always ready to afford 
facilities to those amateurs who will take the trouble to do 
this. Astronomers all over the world welcome such assistance, 
which is not beyond the powers of any intelligent and per- 
severing person who will familiarise himself or herself with the 
outlines of the particular question on which light may be 
desired. “The astronomical standing army is a very small] 
one,” said the Savilian Professor, “and much of it is wanted 
for home defence—for keeping a watch on the objects already 
discovered, and doing routine work that must be done. It is 
nobly reinforced by volunteers, and there is a perfect accord 
between the regulars and the reserve forces.” 

The greater part of Mr. Maunder’s lucid and interesting 
book is devoted to showing the volunteer astronomer—to use 
a name with pleasanter associations than have attached them- 
selves to “amateur ”’—what he or she must learn as a pre- 
liminary to taking part in the great work which is gradually 
pushing forward the boundaries of our knowledge of the 
infinite. The first essential is an exact acquaintance with 





watched as it was by our far-off ancestors, who steered their 
way by it'across the great European plains to sow the germs 
of civilisation in these foggy islands. 

To return to a more practical aspect of the subject—as most 
people will call it, though the philosopher who looks to the 
root of things may not be wholly inclined to agree with them 
—we may commend the second and third sections of Mr. 
Maunder’s work to the volunteer observer who aspires to help 
astronomers to complete their vast and never-ending task. 
There are, as he points out, some important fields of research 
which must, in the nature of things, be always left chiefly to 
such volunteers. There is so much astronomical work which 
can only be done in organised and well-equipped observatories 
that the tasks which are open to any one with good eyes and 
fair intelligence must be pretermitted by the professional 
astronomers. The study of meteors affords an excellent 
The flight of these curious visitors from the “ vast 
inane ” cannot, as a rule, be predicted, and it is impossible to 
keep a competent observer on the look out for them. But a 
volunteer host of astronomers can be profitably utilised in 
watching for meteors, our chief knowledge of which we owe at 


example. 





the arrangement of the stars, which are not only—as 
Byron finely said—“the poetry of heaven.” but are | 
also the milestones or fixed points to which all ob- 


servations made with the naked eye, a pocket telescope, 
or field-glass must be referred. The professional astrono- 
mer is independent of such aids, and frequently betrays 
an unexpected ignorance of the constellations with which 
every country lad used to be familiar. He has more definite 
means of measurement, and picks up his objects in the 
telescope by the aid of the longitude and latitude laid down in 
that celestial gazetteer known as a catalogue of stars. But to 
the amateur a familiar knowledge of the constellations is 
essential before he can: take his share in the fascinating 
work of plotting the course of vagrant meteors or watching for 
new stars. Quite apart from their usefulness to the voluntee1 
astronomer, Mr. Maunder’s chapters on the constellations will 
do good service if they recall to more casual readers that 
wonderful order of the heavens which we are all apt to forget. 


We have lost a good deal more than we think by exchanging | 


e 
the sun-dial for a Waterbury. watch, Gabriel 


Oak’s stellar ° 


calendar for Whitaker's Almanac,—not that either of these 


products of civilisation is to be despised. We can hardly say 
with truth any longer that— 
“The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes,” 


At any rate, the “street-bred people’ have quite lost their 
forefathers’ familiarity with the celestial movements :— 

“Tt is one of the necessary penalties of the modern tendency 
towards city life,’ says Mr. Maunder, “that we are dissociated 
more and more from that close intercourse with nature which was 
open to our forefathers. How few of us ever care to watch that 
ereat spectacle which was to them so full of wonder and of awe, 
the silent, ceaseless procession of the starry heavens! It was not 
merely the sight of the thousand flashing gems of the midnight 
sky that impressed them, or their differences of colour and lustre, 
ov the weird manner in which they were distributed; there was 
something more striking than all this, and that was their cease- 
lessmovement. There was the wonder ; that motion was so stately, 
so regular, so unceasing. ‘ Without rest, without haste,’ they 
moved; no star ever left its appointed place in the celestial host, 
nor ever strayed from its appointed path. It was a nightly 
miracle, a miracle both of order and power. The thoughts to 
which it gave rise lay at the bottom of many an ancient myth, 
ind inspired many a poetic outburst, chief among which stands 
the grand Nineteenth Psalm. Nor, though the secret of that 
regular motion is understood to-day, is the sight of the movement 
£ the vast cosmical machine in the least less impressive even now 
to any mind that can rise to some slight realisation of its true 
meaning.” 

It isa great pity that our crowding into smoky towns has 
deprived most people of any conception of the facts on which 
Addison based his fine conception of the heavenly host :— 

” © For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 
Perhaps books like Mr. Maunder’s may do something to 
restore that knowledge which was so real a thing to country- 
men not long ago, and still impresses its majesty on those who 
ire so fortunate as to find their homes placed on a Surrey 
down or a Northern upland, where no earth-born veil arises to 
dim the steel-blue rays of Vega or the sunny splendour 








of Sirius, and the nightly march of the stars may still be 





present to Mr. Denning and the volunteers whom he has 
enlisted in the service. Ma. Maunder describes this branch of 
the subject in a manner that should considerably enlarge their 
numbers. Again, the search for new stars is so rarely ye- 
warded that it would be a waste of time to keep a trained 
astronomer at it, and yet—as the fame of the Rev. T. D. 
Anderson reminds us—it has rich rewards for the lucky or 
persevering volunteer. At an eclipse of the sun, too, there is 
abundant work for all the accurate observers who can be 
pressed into the service, whereas the professional astronomers 
ire fully oceupied wit that no one else can 
make, involving as they do the use of intricate instruments 
Much light may be thrown on still 
mysterious phenomena by naked-eye observations of the 
Milky Way and the Zodiacal Light, in which a telescope is 
of little or no use. In short, it is clear to the reader of Mr. 
Maunder’s able book that the volunteer may play as important 
and honourable a part in astronomy as in the defence of this 
country. 


i Observations 


and experienced eyes. 





MR. MACKAIL’S “ODYSSEY.” * 
WE expect to find in Mr. Mackail’s work a high level of merit 
and meny felicities of expression, and we are not disappointed. 
A scholar of high rank, with a special gift of translation, is 
sure to give us so much. But we cannot see in this version of 
the Odyssey anything approaching to a complete success. A 
complete success would, we think, be impossible in the metre 
which has been chosen. The choice of metre is always a difli- 
culty; in this case it has been aggravated by circumstances. 
The heroic couplet may be put out of the question. It would 
be quite impossible to equal Pope in his own manner, while the 
flowing verse of Leigh Hunt and William Morris, whatever its 
charm, is wanting in the “grand style.” Blank verse, with its 
elaborate pauses, is highly artificial; whether it could be 
written with simplicity, without a loss of dignity, may 
be left an open question. The feat, anyhow, has never 
yet been accomplished. The hexameter, whether scanned 
by accent or by quantity. has been abandoned by common 
consent. The fourteen-syllabled verse remains. This has 
always seemed to the writer of this review the best repre- 
sentative of the Homeric hexameter, in its rush, its resonance, 
its infinite variety. But, then, who could hope to beat Mr. 
Arthur Way on his own ground? Mr. Mackail had to make 
another choice, and he has fixed on the quatrain with which 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam has made us familiar. It is a 
fine metre—for its own purposes—but it is not heroic. It 
is elegiac, in the larger sense of that word. It is fitted for 
the philosophic, the sententious. And it is fettered by a 
difficulty of rhyme. Worsley and his continuator, Conington, 
did wonders with an even more difficult metre, the Spenserian 
stanza. But the constraint which was upon them can always 
be felt by the reader. Nor does Mr. Mackail, to our mind, 
invariably move easily. His triple rhnyme—a burden, it must be 
remembered, more than half as heavy again as a double—often 
embarrasses him. We seldom go far without meeting with 
some expression which we feel sure would not have been 





* The Odyssey. Translated by J. W. Mackail. Books I.-VIII. London: 
John Murray. [5s. net.] 
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there but for the exigencies of the metre. We may take as 
an example a familiar passage where Helen mixes in the cups 
of her husband and his guests nepenthe, the painless herb:— 


“ Now took fresh counsel Helen, child of Zeus, 
And dropped into their wine a magic juice, 
Charmer of grief and anger, that from men 
All the remembrance of their ills could loose. 


Whoso that potion, through the wine-bow] spread, 
Swallowed, no tear adown his cheek would shed 
All through the day he drank it, not if there 
Father and mother fell beside him dead : 


Nor even if, the foe before his face 

Slew with the sword a brother of his race 

Or his own son, and that his eyes beheld. 

Such were the wizard drugs of sovereign grace 


That to the daughter of the Gods were known ; 
Even those that Polydamma, wife of Thén, 
The Egyptian woman, gave her: in which land 
Among the acres of the corn are grown 


Innumerable herbs whence men distil 
Potions together mingled, good and ill, 
Sovereign and baleful both: and every man 
There is in leechcraft of exceeding skill : 


For of the Healer’s lineage are they bred.” 
The first triplet of rhymes—‘ Zeus,” “juice,” ‘“loose”—is 
anything but pleasing ; the third is particularly objectionable. 
No one not under compulsion would speak of “loosing 
remembrance from men.” In the third quatrain “and that 
his eyes beheld” is somewhat awkward, though not from 
stress of rhyme. In iv.-v. “among the acres of the corn are 
grown Innumerable herbs’ does not represent Qépes Ce/dopos 
dpovpe. The Greek suggests a bountiful natural growth; the 
English a careful cultivation. Another example may be 
taken from the same book :— 

“ Outspake Eupeithes’ son Antinous then 
And answered: ‘ Tell me this now truly: when 


Went he? and saving his own serfs and thralls, 
Who followed him of the isle’s chosen men? 


‘These he might compass—yea, and tell me true 
For more assurance, did he take from you 

The black ship forcefully against your will, 

Or as a gift that his soft speeches drew ?’ 


And answer made Noémon, Phronius’ son: 
‘Freely I gave it: could aught else be done 
By me or by another, when a man 

With care so laden asks a boon of one? 


‘Hard were it to refuse him his request. 


Are in the land: and as they went aboard, 
Mentor I noted marshalling the rest; 


‘Or a God haply who in all points bore 
His likeness; but I wonder; for on shore 
I saw bright Mentor yesterday at dawn, 
And the ship sailed for Pylos long before.’ 


So saying, to his father’s house he went. 

But they in anger and astonishment 

Called on the suitors to break off their games 
And sit together ; then in discontent 


Spake thus Antinous, Eupeithes’ son ; 
While with great choler all his veins begun 
To darken, and his eyes to shine like fire: 

* Woe on us! for a mighty deed is done 


* And over-masterfully done withal. 
For now Telemachus beyond recall 

o Has compassed this his journey, that we said 
He could not compass, from among us all ; 


observe that Mr. Mackai! translates dios by “ bright”; etymo- 
logically it is the best equivalent, but it sometimes sounds 
oddly; when Kaaupa dia Osdwv is rendered by the “ bright of 
Goddesses Calypso” we can but say that it is not English; 
but in the matter of the stock epithet it is easier to criticise 
than toamend. The reader must not suppose that there are 
not many good things in the volume. Such are— 

“Shaped like a shield amid the misty sea;” 

“.. . the crystal-cradled Northern blast; ” 
and this description of Artemis :— 

“Before her bow 

Wild boar and fleetfoot deer flee fast away, 

And round her move the wildwood nymphs at play, 

Daughters of Zeus the Lord of Thunder-clouds ; 

And Leto joys at heart: for fair are they, 

Yet fairest of them all the child she bred; 


And over all the rest her brows and head 
Rise, easily known among them.” 


It only remains to imitate as nearly as may be the critie 
whom Dryden praised for his fairness because he gave his 
own rendering of the passages which he censured. That we 
cannot do, but we will give Mr. Way’s rendering of the first 
passage quoted :— 


“And Helen of birth divine took thought in the self-same hour, 

And she mingled along with the wine a drug of marvellous 
power. 

— and wa by the draught and cares shall be swept from 
the soul, 

If a man of the cup shall have quaffed when this has been cast 
in the bowl. 

No tear for the rest of the day should adown his cheeks be shed, 

No, not if before him lay his father and mother dead, 

Not even if full in his view his brother or darling son 

With the pitiless sword they slew, and he looked with his eyes 
thereon. 

Such drugs of might, I ween, unto Helen the fair were known, 

Given unto her by a queen, Polydamna, the wife of Thén, 

Of the land of Egypt where from the corn-giving earth drugs 
spring, 

Great store of the good doth it bear, and many an evil thing, 

And in leechcraft cunning is each of her folk above all on earth, 

For up to Paeon the leech do they trace their glorious birth.” 


We may note also that Milton in “Comus” translated at least 
one line of the passage into immortal blank verse :— 
“Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena.” 
But though we cannot think that Mr. Mackail was wise in 
his choice of metre, we so greatly admire and delight in his 
scholarship and rare felicity of phrase that we trust he will 
finish his translation. The work will always, we are sure, be 
read with pleasure, even if it cannot be accepted as a perfect 





translation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Sr RosBert GiFFEn’s contribution to the Nineteenth Century 
on the fiscal controversy will probably be utilised by the 
champions of both sides. ‘Even if we disapprove eco- 
nomically,” he writes, “we may have to assent for political 
reasons to the Colonial policy.” That Sir Robert Giffen dis- 
approves economically there can be no doubt. Viewing 
the matter from the side of practical politics, however, 
Sir Robert Giffen favours inquiry and consultation with 





‘So many as we are, and lo! anon 

In our despite this child is lightly gone, 
Launching a ship and choosing out the best 
Among the people for his crew thereon. 


‘This thing shall grow to evil by-and-by. 
The curse of God upon his prowess lie 

Ere he reach manhood! But provide me now 
A swift ship and a score of men, that I, 


‘When through the channel he his way shall take 
That Ithaca and craggy Same make, 

May lie at watch in ambush: so his bale 
Shall be this cruising for his father’s sake. 


>»? 


In i. “then” and “when” are poor rhymes; in iii. we miss 
dvip toovros; Noémon did not like to refuse a man of such 
position; “one” cannot bear the emphasis put upon it. 


“ Marshalling the rest” is possibly defensible for déoxcv, but 
the word is commonly taken as equivalent to steersman. 
Mentor would be sailing-master, but Telemachus himself 
would be in command. Finally, in the. last quatrain, for 
these verbal criticisms, however necessary, are tiresome, two 
islands cannot rightly be said to “make a channel.” We 





the Colonies. He admits that the Colonies, notably Canada, 


| have a grievance, that sacrifices must be made all round, that 
the Mother-country cannot have everything ner own way, and 


he is evidently impressed by the “revolver” argument. In a 
word, we may have to deviate from Free-trade methods for 
the sake of Imperial union, but must do our best to 
persuade the Colonies to consent to a minimum deviation. 
“The nearer to Free-trade the arrangement approaches, 
the more likely it will be to have permanent success.” 
Then why, it may be retorted, should we deviate at all >—— 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s argument in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme is harder to follow.. The ultimate decision, he holds, 
rests with the vote of the working classes. If he (Mr. Dicey) 
were a working man, he would probably vote against any 
policy which contemplated raising the price of bread by the 
imposition of duties on imported corn. A!l the same, he enter- 
tains the hope that the wcrking classes may in the end support 
an Imperial—i.e., Protectionist—policy at the next General 
Election, on the ground that between now and then they may 
become convinced that foreign competition is likely to lower 
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their wages. We may add that Mr. Dicey adduces no satisfactory 
evidence whatever to make good his statement that “ the manner 
in which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has been assailed by his op- 
ponents exceeds even the ordinary licence allowed by usage to 
party warfare.”——Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s elaborate and philo- 
sophical analysis of the situation cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed within the space at our disposal. Roughly speaking, his 
argument amounts to this,—that our Free-trade policy was 
amply justified in the past, but that the theory of national 
economy—exclusive and self-contained—carried into practice 
by Germany and Russia on the one hand, and the growth of the 
Combine system in the United States on the other, have created 
a situation in which Great Britain is no longer mistress in 
her own household. We are between the devil of Combines 
and the deep sea of foreign tariffs. ‘“'l'o move with effect, we 
must have a basis of production wide enough and under our 
own control. There is only one such basis left us in the 
world,—that within the frontiers of the British Empire. We 
must reorganise in the interests of the people, and as against 
the tendencies in question, our natural inheritance.” On 
these grounds Mr. Kidd cordially supports Mr. Chamberlain’s 





proposals, and draws reassuring auguries from their reception ° 


in the German Press and the depression in American Trust 
shares, which he is disposed to connect with the growing 
perception of the reach and meaning of the new policy. We 
may add that Mr. Kidd’s history of the American Tobacco 
Trusts contains at least a disputable version of the 
result of the recent campaign in this country.——Mr. W. 
Hartmann gives a curious account of the attempts now 
being made by the German Government to Teutonise the 
Danish inhabitants of North Schleswig, who number about 
a hundred and sixty thousand. The harshness with which 
the Press Laws and Language Ordinances are enforced will, 
in particular, strike English readers as peculiarly injudicious, 
all the more so as the representatives of the Danish popu- 
lation in North Schleswig disclaim any revolutionary or 
aggressive propaganda. 

The article on “ The Servian Massacre” signed “ Ivanovich ” 
is not only the most striking paper in the July Contemporary 
but the most illuminating study of Servian manners, 
morals, and politics that we have yet come across. The 
writer evidently knows Belgrade well, his portraits of the 
chief dramatis personae in the recent tragedy are curiously 
vivid, notably that of Colonel Maschine, the arch-eonspirator; 
and the paper is full of circumstantial details,—e.g., when King 
Alexander was conteiplating matrimony, “the only princess 
that at all pleased him he saw at Athens, whither he went un- 
invited. But the day he arrived happened to be the day of 
her formal betrothal to a Russian Grand Duke.” But of his 
devotion to Queen Draga, and her maternal attachment to 
him, the writer has no doubt. Of the new King, “whose 
career as a Pretender in some points recalls that of Louis 
Napoleon,” in view of his antecedents and his dependence on a 
Praetorian army—the creation of King Milan—* Ivanovich” is 
probably right in saying that it is difficult to see how he can 
help becoming a tyrant. Belgrade is less than two days by 
the Orient Express from Paris, but “the psychical state 
of the French officer is hundreds of years in advance 
of that of the Servian colonel and lieutenants who 
tried to clear off by massacre the Obrenovich dynasty.” 
But as “Ivanovich” contends, they have not done so. 
Queen Draga’s sisters, by the Servian Constitution, are, as 
female descendants of Milosch Obrenovitch, heiresses-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. Lord Welby certainly cannot 
be accused of having no “settled convictions” on the question 
of the hour, and his paper on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is a 
good piece of damaging criticism. Lord Welby in conclusion 
insists strongly on the gratuitous nature of the proposed 
change :— 





“ Our trade—import and export—is growing year by year, and 
at more than the normal rate, yet the Party in power is dis- 
satisfied. It is haunted by a dread of calamities to come. Our 
rulers are 

‘ Over exquisite to shape the fashion of uncertain evils,’ 


They propose to anticipate these calamities by immediate action, 
by return to Protection in its aggravated form of retaliatory duties. 
They dread the competition of foreign nations, and they would 
prevent it by protective duties. In their opinion, foreign nations 
sell some goods here too cheap. They would therefore forbid the 


The remedy is worse than the disease. 
feit our docsors would create a stoppage of trade.” 


To cure a supposed sur- 


——Mrs. Herbrand Russell sends an interesting account of 
four days spent in disguise in a London rope factory as an 
ordinary hand at 8s. a week. Her experience goes to show 
that in such factories the drink habit is practically universal, 
though during the four days in question she did not see any 
of the girls enter a public-house. But they spoke of getting 
drunk “as most girls would speak of having a headache.” 


A third part of the Fortnightly is devoted to the discussion 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Both sides are represented. 
M. Yves Guyot, from the Free-trade point of view, describes 
the results of Protection in France. He insists strongly on 
the disastrous effects upon political purity wrought by a Pro- 
tective policy :— 

“Beetroot strikes a bargain with wine; cotton and iron come 
to an understanding. Therein a nutshell you have the réle which 
Protectionism plays in Parliamentary life. There have been many 
gibes about the instability of French Ministries, and the fall of 
this or that Minister, or this or that Cabinet, has been attributed 
to this or that political event. But the event was only a pretext. 
In reality, the Minister or the Ministry came to grief because 
some Protectionist appetite had not been satisfied, and Pro- 
tectionists are quite insatiable.” 

M. Guyot gives examples showing that wages in France have 
not risen with the rise in the cost of living produced by 
Protection. “‘ Calchas” under the heading of “ Cobdenism 
and Capital” gives the usual Protectionist arguments 
accompanied by the usual figures relative to exports. 
These figures are arranged in columns to show the compara- 
tively small increase in British exports.——‘“ Diplomaticus’ 
warns people that history is against the new fiscal theory. 
His aim is to show that it was the restrictions on trade which 
lost us America, and that in those days the Colonial trade 
was essentially preferential. ‘“ This, then, is the light we get 
from history. Undera preference system we lost an Empire; 
under a system of fiscal autonomy we gained one,—greater 
and more united than the world has ever seen.”—— 
Dr. Beattie Crozier’s article on “ Free-Trade or Protec- 
tion ?” is worth reading for the sake of its frank admis- 
sions. The writer is an extreme Protectionist, holding that 
even universal Free-trade would be an evil. His theory 
is that if restrictions on trade were universally removed, the 
industrial efficients, wherever they were, would monopolise all 
trade,—the fewer the barriers the more easily would trade 
flow into the hands of the few most competent. Therefore 
Dr. Crozier would have Protection for us because he foresees 
economic ruin ahead. Our past and present success is always 
to the Protectionist theorist an isolated and negligible fact. 
But though he advocates our immediate adoption of a tariff, 
the writer predicts that wages will not rise and that food 
will be dearer; that we can only let in Colonial corn at a 
point of cheapness which will not interfere with our home-grown 
produce—“ The Colonies can only allow our manufactures to 
come in at the point where they will not drown their own”— 
that to attempt to unite the Empire with a tariff cord for 
purposes of defence is hopeless; that the people who will 
benefit by Protection are the landlords and manufacturers, 
not the bulk of the people; that the vast interests involved 
in a change of tariff will bring corruption into our political 
institutions. What, we ask, are we to have in exchange for 
this uninviting prospect? Dr. Crozier, with complete confi- 
dence in his own “‘ belief,” says :— 

“A virtual monopoly for England on the one side, and the 
Colonies on the other. The area over which it would extend 
would ultimately be so rich and wide as to inaugurate an era 
of vast and increasing activity and enterprise throughout the 
whole Empire, and one in my belief out of all proportion to the 
loss at first sustained in our strictly foreign trade.” 

Mr. Herbert Vivian writes a eulogy of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga, who were his personal friends. He says 
that he took pains to sift the stories in circulation against the 
character of the Queen, and found them baseless; while he 
pronounces the King to have been a sincere patriot, “ whom 
I esteemed above all reigning Monarchs.” 








The general tone of the National Review on the great fiscal 
controversy can best be illustrated by quoting some pro- 
positions from the article, “The Crisis in the Unionist 
Party,” signed “ Englishman,” the notion that in any cir- 
cumstances Mr. Chamberlain will “climb down” being dis- 





imports, and thus challenge foreign nations to stcp our exports, 
and there is little doubt that the challenge will be taken up. 





missed as a puerile and futile expectation :— 
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“ Politics must resolve then-selves into a clear cleavage between 

Free Trade Radicalism, anti-Imperial from the beginning, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. Imperialism. The Unionist party, if it is to sur- 
vive, cannot be confounded with the former, and must be identi- 
fied with the latter. There is no middle way. The formula of 
‘inquiry’ serves a temporary and useful purpose of Parliamen- 
tary tactics. But it must not be allowed to obscure the reality of 
the fact that there is only one course compatible with the con- 
tinued existence of the Unionist party in any intelligible or effec- 
tive shape. It must be officially and irrevocably committed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy.” 
The italics are ours. The writer, holding that disruption is 
inevitable, considers the question to be how to minimise 
the extent and consequences of that misfortune. He con- 
templates the secession of Sir Michael Hicks Beach and 
Mr. Ritchie with equanimity, that of Lord Goschen with 
regret. The possible defection of the Duke of Devonshire 
would be “profoundly deplored,” but only the secession of 
Mr. Balfour could really shatter thesparty. However, that 
Mr. Balfour will eventually side whole-heartedly with the 
Colonial Secretary the writer has little doubt. And for the 
recalcitrant Unionist Free-traders he kindly prophesies a 
more cheerless outlook than was ever opened to a dissident 
sect in English politics. But while “Englishman’s” confi- 
dence in the future is tempered by faint misgivings, no shadow 
of doubt as to the triumph of Mr. Chamberlain oppresses 
the editor, who, we regret to see, in the “Episodes of the 
Month” does not hesitate to libel Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
as one who has “always frankly hated the British Empire.” 
This is a statement entirely without warrant. There is no 
saner or truer Imperialist than Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
though we admit that his Imperialism is not of the “ screamy,” 
hysterical kind. We note, however, not without amusement 
that the menaces of Mr. Schwab are referred to by “ English- 
man” as something to be seriously reckoned with, while Mr. 
Maurice Low in his “ American Affairs” largely discounts the 
effectiveness of the Protectionist arguments based on the 
formidable character of American Trusts by a severe denun- 
ciation of the unsound and unsafe financial methods adopted 
by their organisers. We are glad to see in the same article a 
full report of Mr. Root’s remarkable speech at the dinner 
recently given in: New York to Sir Michael Herbert, in which 
he paid this splendid tribute to Sir Michael’s predecessor :— 

“I think that no more beautiful influence has been exerted 
during your lives or mine towards peace and good fellowship 
between these two great branches of the English-speaking people 
than in the life of that noble gentleman, that kindly, generous, 
just and true man, Lord Pauncefote, whom I rather loved to call 
Sir Julian, because it was as Sir Julian that we knew him longest 
and best. Against all misconstruction and misunderstanding, 
against all false and perverted ideas in the minds of Americans 
as to what Englishmen were and what England was, stood this 
great, genuine man, whom no one could misunderstand, whose 
truthfulness and whosé manhood no one could doubt. His 
memory we all cherish. It will long remain a barrier against ill- 
feeling between the country which he represented and the country 
which came to love him as one of its own.” 

M. Eugéne Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, a distinguished French publicist who has 
made a special study of Colonial politics, discusses the 
various outstanding controversies between France and 
England in a most able and temperately written article. 
M. Etienne, who describes himself as a “ Moderate” 
and a disciple, of Gambetta and Jules Ferry, makes it 
clear that he -is speaking solely in his own name and 
upon his own responsibility; but in view of his position and 
knowledge, his contribution claims attentive considera- 
tion. Briefly stated, M, Etienne’s views are as follows. 
In regard to Egypt, France is content to wait for the ful- 
filment of England’s formal promises. “As to when and 
how they may be carried out, that is England’s affair, and 
England will not break her word.” The Moroccan problem, on 
the other hand, calls for prompt settlement. Partition he dis- 
misses as impracticable ; what is required is the “integrity of 
Morocco, the maintenance of the sovereignty of the Shereef, and 
the giving of a mandate to France to strengthen the country, 
and to protect it against its own weakness; the neutralisation 
of Tangier, and the guaranteeing of commercial freedom.” 
Thirdly, he advocates tlie rectification of the West African 
frontier in such‘a way as to enuble the French to establish 
communications between their: possessions on the Niger and 
on Lake Tchad. In Siam he pleads for a guarantee of influ- 
ence in the valley of the Mekong. and in Newfoundland and 
the New Hebrides he suggests the adjustment of outstanding 











disputes on the principles of a deal. In the Newfoundland 
case he suggests that French fishermen who sail for that island 
should be guaranteed against the Bait Act or any similar pro- 
hibitive measures; that the lobstermen and small fishermen 
should be indemnified for displacement ; and that suitable com. 
pensation should be given to France for the rights she might have 
to abandon. In the New Hebrides he recommends the parti- 
tion of the islands, the southern to be placed under the 
sovereignty of France, the northern to belong to Australia, 
The article is not only above reproach in its tone and temper, 
but exceedingly a propos in view of the visit of M. Loubet and 
M. Delcassé.——Of the other articles in the number, we must 
content ourselves with a bare mention of Mrs. Edward 
Stuart-Wortley’s pleasant survey of the social and literary 
relations between England and France in the nineteenth 
century; and the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies’s interesting paper 
on “ The Church, Dissent, and the Nation.” 

In Blackwood Mr. H. G. Parsons writes a most interesting 
account of one of the last of the great Elizabethan seamen, 
those astonishing people—who were undoubtedly patriots, and 
certainly at times pirates—who plundered the Spaniards and 
founded Colonies. The man in question is Captain John 
Smith, who was one of the early Virginian Colonists ; he was 
saved by Pocahontas, and afterwards governed the Colony.— 
Mr. Andrew Lang is always delightful when exploring the by- 
ways of Scotch history. His paper, “A Christian under the 
Covenant,” tells the story of one Sir James Turner, a 
soldier of fortune who fought for the Covenanters. Turner 
learnt the art of war on the Continent, whither he went “to 
fight the foreign loons in their ain countrie” in 1632. The 
effect of this education was that he was horrified at the 
cruelties practised by the Scotch and English in their civil 
wars. To Turner's credit it is that he saved prisoners 
wherever he could and protested against slaughter. He gave 
evidence at the trial of Argyll in 1661 with reference to a 
massacre of prisoners. Mr. Lang quotes from his writings 
on the event as follows:—“I severall times spoke to the 
lieutenant-general (Leslie) to save those men’s lives, and 
he always assented to it”; but Mr. John Nevoy, Leslie's 
chaplain appointed by the Kirk, “never ceased to tempt him 
to that bloodshed; yea, and threatened him with the curses 
that befell Saul for sparing the Amalekites...... And I 
verily believe that this prevailed most with Leslie, who looked 
upon Nevoy as the representative of the Kirk of Scotland. 
ahiete scabs In such cases mercy is the more Christian, the more 
honourable, and the more ordinary way, in our wars in 
Europe.” 


“ Gulliver’s Last Voyage,” in the Monthly Review, is another 
instance of the wits being on the Free-trade side. This 
imitation of Swift opens with a clever description of the 
“ Internecine Islands,” among which is the island of “Joco- 
seria, by which name it is implied that these people are 
accustomed to treat only their pastimes seriously and their 
serious affairs as a joke.” At the time of Gulliver’s visit the 
people of Jocoseria were agitated by the new policy of the 
Great Chamberlain ; the situation is thus described :— 


“The reader may remember that I touched upon this matter 
before, in mentioning the antidotes used against a nearer feeling 
of neighbourliness. In its full operation the general system was 
as follows: a sufficiently high wall—called in those parts a tari{ 
—having been built completely round each of the islands, the 
inhabitants were gravely admonished not to buy of any foreigner 
bringing merchandise from without: and if they must perforce 
buy of such, then upon every purchase they must pay a fine to 
their own government. And the rulers in each country, as well 
to save their own popularity as to destroy that of the foreigners, 
very ingeniously devised that the buyer should in the first place 
pay his fine to the merchant together with the price of the goods ; 
and thereupon the foreign merchant should cast the fine into a 
box in the wall, belonging to the government. And though, I 
confess, it is difficult to believe, yet I found the most part of 
these people simple enough to think that the fines were indeod 
borne by the foreign merchant, and that they themselves were 
the richer thereby.” 

The great man issued a proclamation describing his policy, 
declaring that “we might. create a new kind of jealousy and 
greatly widen the area of Internecine feeling, and whereas we 
might also thereby provide ourselves with a new offensive 
weapon, which whenever used will irritate our neighbours, and 
whenever not used will exasperate our said independencies,” &«:. 
When the policy was disputed, and its author challenged to 
reveal his plan, “the Great Chamberlain retorted that this was a 
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fishing inquiry. ... . . He was prepared, however, to practise 
what he did not preach: he would go to every working man in 
the country and offer him two shillings in exchange for half a 
crown, and at the same time bet him the odd sixpence that he 
would not live to sixty-five.” The battle then began, in which 
St. Michael took a part:— 

“In the meantime the Earl of Epsom, ex oficie Caretaker of the 
National Tabernacles, addressed the crowd from a safe position 
slightly above their heads. He was attired in a flowered dressing- 
gown of primrose satin, and wore the blue ribbon of the Turf. 
At the first hearing he was inaudible, it was thought from weak- 
ness, for he had, according to some, a fit of the durdans; according 
to others, an attack of doubt. To those, however, who stood 
nearest to him, he appeared to speak with great firmness, and he 
was soon heard clearly by all.” 

We will leave our readers to discover the sequel for themselves, 
merely remarking that terrible calamities ensued, and that 
“merchants and manufacturers suffered heavily; several in 
their despair threw themselves into the Official Receiver, 
where they perished among the refuse of the city.” On the 
whole, the skit is both wise and witty, and we trust 
that it will be widely read.——Lord Goschen' has reproduced 
in the form of a magazine article his argument in the 
House of Lords against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. <A 
very striking paper it makes, the reasoning being calm 
and penetrating. At the outset he gives Free-traders the 
sound advice to beware of merely quoting the formulas of 
the past, and to recognise the necessity of modern instances 
of fact rather than of abstract doctrines. Lord Goschen con- 
siders that it is impossible that Mr. Chamberlain’s new policy 
can be preserved as a weapon of retaliation alone ; indeed, he 
declares that its author has already in his replies to Mr. 
Vince indicated that his plan must be Protection pure and 
simple. The argument against a Food-tax producing sufficient 
revenue to pay for old-age pensions is stated with great force. 
“To this proposal it must obviously be objected, that if the 
hopes of the authors of the plan are fulfilled, and the Colonial 
wheat-growing area is vastly increased, the revenue from the 
new imposts will decline every year, so that the amount set 
aside for Old-Age Pensions will be a diminishing quantity.” 
—Two articles on the Navy are both to be read with satis- 
faction. Mr. Julian 8. Corbett points out that by the new 
regulations as to the fusion of engineering and executive ranks 
Lord Selborne has prevented the growth of the worst of all 
evils—a dual control—by which we were reaching the division 
into separate interests of those who fought and those who 
navigated the ship. My. Swinburne in his paper records 
equally satisfactory developments in the training of the Navy. 





NOVELS. 


SIR ANTHONY AND THE EWE LAMB.* 
TuE date of anovelcan generally be determined, on the principle 
of internal evidence, by the maladies referred to in its pages. 
For example, in the eighteenth century ladies suffered from 
the vapours. Throughout a great deal of Victorian fiction 
unhappy heroines went into a decline. Since 1890 influenza 
has been freely utilised, while the extreme actuality of the 
novel before us is indicated by the fact that one of the 
characters is represented as sutlering from neuritis. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that Sir Anthony and the Hwe Lamb 
belongs to that distressing category of fiction in which the 
reaction of matter on mind is illustrated by a wealth of 
pathological details. We merely allude to the passing refer- 
ence to neuritis in proof of the extremely contemporaneous 
nature of its theme. It is a novel of manners, not of 
monstrosities, and it has the peculiar and engaging quality 
that, though the dramatis personae move in the mid- 
current of fashion, they are, with one or two exceptions, 
neither ill-conditioned, nor vulgar, nor corrupt. - The moral 
of the story—excellent in its way—is to a certain extent dis- 
eounted by the atmosphere of tolerance in which the best 
characters are enveloped, not to mention the fact that the 
worst sinner goes scot-free. However, though Sir Anthony 
Brooks richly deserved a horsewhipping, the innocent indis- 
cretion of the heroine was largely responsible for the mis- 
understanding which induced him to reveal himself in his true 
colours, bring the young lady to her senses, and so precipitate 
a reconciliation with the right man. Bery! Hilby, the y: 
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* Sir Anthony and the Hwe Lamb. 
Forbidden Man.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Beatrix and the 
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lady in question, is one of those heroines for whom it is 
impossible to avoid feeling a strong liking in spite of her 
occasionally reprehensible, and even idiotic, behaviour. She 
has fallen head-over-ears in love with a young sailor, a 
thoroughly good fellow. Her parents, as she is only nineteen 
and a heiress, and the sailor bas little to depend on beyond 
his professional prospects and is under orders to sail for 
China, are not unnaturally anxious to test the strength of the 
attachment by a reasonable period of delay. Whereupon 
Beryl, who has always been a spoiled child, boldly suggests to 
her lover that he should marry her privately.. To this he 
demurs as involving a breach of his word to her parents, on 
which Beryl, mortified by the rebuff, throws herself in a fit of 
pique at the head of Sir Anthony Brooks, whom she had 
previously rejected. To do the heroine justice, it must be 
owned that she never contemplated anything more than 
a harmless flirtation, but it was hardly to be expected 
that Sir Anthony, a cold-blooded egotist, would appreciate 
her motive and lend a disinterested support to her scheme. 
While, then, we are exasperated with Beryl for her folly in 
playing into the hands of this modernised Barnes Newcome, 
it is a tribute to her attractiveness that we are greatly 
relieved when, more by good luck than management, she is 
speedily extricated from an embarrassing position. The scene 
between Sir Anthony and Mrs. Mordaunt, who has already 
discarded the devotion of a worthy husband for the compro- 
mising attentions of a scoundrel, might have easily been 
spared, as it strikes a jarring note in what is otherwise a 
high-spirited comedy. But with this deduction the story 
can be unreservedly commended as a frivolous but exhila- 
rating fantasia. By way of justifying these epithets we can- 
not do better than quote a passage describing Beryl’s frame 
of mind after giving her faithfui lover his congé :— 

“Meantime Beryl, as she drove through the woods towards the 
station—through the delicious woods all golden with autumn 
tints—gazed vacantly up the grassy pathways; gazed vacantly at 
the dear, dumpy bunnies squatting about in groups ; saw nothing 
unusual in that lovely world—in which it is so difficult not to see 
the fairies—and thought hard thoughts of Cunliffe. ‘I hope I do 
meet him in London, that’s all, she meditated. ‘Won’t I make 
him wish that he’d never been born; or, anyhow, had never 
learned to write. But this vicious mood subsided as London 
grew nearer; and, when she was ushered into the drawing-room 
of Lady Letitia’s house in Cadogan Gardens, she had entirely 
recovered her spirits. She was very much excited, and a some- 
what damp mist had improved her already good complexion. Her 
white fur boa, and white muff, were most becoming, and she was 
an altogether brilliant little apparition. ‘Oh, how do youdo? I 
am so enchanted to come! I do hope I shall enjoy myself 
tremendously,’ she said. ‘Oh, how do you do, Lady Louisa? Is 
the General quite well?’ Four or five people were sitting in the 
room, but Lady Louisa Borer was the only one with whom Beryl 
was acquainted; however, she beamed bewitchingly upon one and 
all. ‘Have you had a long journey?’ some one inquired.— It 
takes two hours. It seemed long at the beginning, but got 
shorter and shorter as it went on.—‘That sounds extremely 
interesting. Might we know what shortened it ?’—‘ Oh, only the 
increase in chimney-pots, and the towney feeling that comes as 
you get nearer London. I generally love the country ; but we 
have been there for an eternity, and I have got thoroughly sick of 
it this time. I was even glad to see the man selling palms on the 
doorstep here. It seemed so jolly to hear that he is still starving, 
and the whole family going to be turned out of their dwelling— 
this very afternoon as ever is.’ She paused to bite off a bit of 
cake, and to pour some cream into her tea. ‘“ Everything just as 
usual, then, in spite of the fact that I have been away”: that’s 
what I said to the palmy-man, and he seemed so much surprised 
that he walked off and never even answered !’” 
Another of Beryl’s characteristic obcter dicta occurs in a letter 
to her brother Tommy. She suspects another brother of paying 
serious attentions to a lady much his senior, and adds :-—“ It is 
fashionable anyhow to marry women twice your age. The 
only question is whether Lady Letitia is quite old enough. I 
sha’n't be able to fall in with the fashion unfortunately, for 
my poor little husband would not be ten; and even in these 
days that’s rather too young.” Lady Letitia Crofts, it may be 
added, is the subject of a delightful remark of Lady Louisa 
Borer, 2 personage of whom we hear all too little:— You 
know it is no wonder that Letitia is a little peculiar. Adrian 
very much so. He wrote a book on—on— 
comparative something. I can’t recollect what; buta man at 
the Club once told the General that he had ha-ard of some- 
body who had read it.” 

The sketches of the smart folk who play at being intellec- 
tual or philanthropic are amusingly done, and the anonymous 
author is true to life in showing the great superiority enjoyed 


> 





Crofts was well 
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as a rule in the clash of argument by women who depend on 
their mother-wit instead of ill-assimilated book knowledge. 





His Eligible Grace the Duke. By Arabella Kenealy. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—Miss Kenealy has some pretty stories in this 
collection, the story which gives its name to the book being by 
no means the best of them. “Mr. Pounsett’s Romantic Nature” 
is perhaps the most pleasantly original, though no one will deny 
the adjective “ powerful ” to the story called “ Robby’s Mite.” It 
is, however, so painful that tender-hearted readers will do well to 
be warned in time and not distress themselves by reading it. 
There is nothing specially striking in the remaining stories, 
though they are most of them gracefully written, and they will 
give their readers just the amount of gentle entertainment which 
is. pleasant on a hot afternoon in July. 

Three Glass Eyes. By William Le Queux. (Treherne and Co. 
6s.)—In spite of every effort on the part of the author, this story, 
which is of the “shocker” order, does not really hinge on the 
three glass eyes in the way it ought to do to justify the 
cover of the book. It is, however, a story of Crime with a 
capital letter, and the way in which hero and heroine are 
persecuted by the villain is worthy of the best traditions (lately 
so happily revived) of the Adelphi. Unfortunately, the story is 
not ‘very convincing, and without conviction no one can enjoy 
a novel of this type. It is a little difficult, for instance, to 
believe in the poison-ring which inoculates with leprosy. That 
leprosy may be given by pricking with poison may pass, but 
that the symptoms could come on within a few hours is rather 

difficult to believe. The lay reader would like his credulity 
strengthened by a foot-note from a doctor saying that this 
might conceivably happen. The most credible person in the 
book is the journalist Paul Renishaw, who is well drawn and 








lifelike. The other characters are some of them ridiculous and 
the rest wooden. 

Elizabeth’s Children. (John Lane. 6s.)—If the anonymous 
author of Elizabeth’s Children had published the book before 
“Helen’s Babies” made its appearance, the novel would | | 
have been more striking. In this sort of story the praise 
goes to the author who has the idea first, and “ Helen’s Babies” 
is quite an old book. As to the treatment of the theme, plus 
cest différent, plus c’est la méme chose,—a quotation which is 
entirely appropriate in a notice of this book, as the “ children” 
are half French. Readers who are too young to remember 
“Helen’s babies ” may be recommended to read about “ Elizabeth’s 
children.” Older people will be apt to imagine that they laughed 
more over those little Americans than it is possible to do over 
these little French boys. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——~»———_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





We have to acknowledge a handsome edition of The Holy Bible: 
Revised Version (Henry Frowde and C. J. Clay and Sons, 6s.) It 
contains the marginal references as they appeared in a revised 
form in 1898 and following years. It is printed in bourgeois type, 
and ou the admirable Oxford India paper as well as on ordinary 
paper. A choice of bindings is also given. Prices, of course, vary ; 
but those given are highly reasonable. 


Coronation of King Edward VII.: Cases and Evidence before the 
Court of Claims. By W. Woods Wollaston. (Harrison and Sons. 
25s. net.)—There aro some important and many curious things 
in this volume. Mr. Wollaston deserves well of the authorities 
who may have to look after such matters in the future. If a 
similar record had been made of the proceedings before the Court 
in bygone times, the task of adjudicating on some very difficult 
cases would have been simplified. ‘There were various classes of 
case, Claims of rights an claims of favours. On the whole, the 
petitioners did not get very much. The Barons of the Cinque 
Ports established the:: claim to carry a canopy, if the King 
wished it; other succes;iul claimants had “no duties assigned to 
them.” The Lord Mayor of London, however, established his 
right to bear the Crystal Mace; but his fellow-citizens failed 
under the terms of ilo Royal Proclamation. These terms 
excluded many claims, the Championship among them. Chief 
Larderers, Herb Strewers, and so forth had no occasion to 
render their loyal service. But Mr. H. Serymgeour-Wedderburn 
was adjudged to be Hereditary Standard-bearer of Scotland as 
against the other claimants, Lord Lauderdale and the Rev. R. C. 
Scrimgeour, and the Lord High Constable of Scotland (the Earl of 
Erroll) actually got a silver baton of 12 0z. weight tipped with 








gold at either end. One Peer demanded a box in the Abbey to 
hold seventy-three persons, but did not get it. “The cases in 
which no claims as of right were made” are curious; we notice 
among them the petition of our contemporary the Globe, who 
pleaded that his predecessors had been present at the Coronations 
of George IV. and William IV. “for the purpose of describing the 
ceremony.” The results of these petitions are not recorded. 'T'wo 
from India are given; but one of them seems really a restatement 
of old grievances. 


The Annual Report of the British School at Athens. Session 
1901-1902. (For the Hellenic Society by Macmillan and Co. 17s, 
net.)—The most important part of this volume is, of course, the 
continuation of the “Palace of Knossos,” a narrative of the 
operations of more than four months, in which for much of 
that time as many as two hundred and fifty “hands” were em- 
ployed. It contains, we need not say, a multitude of interesting 
things ; among these many are more important, but few more 
strange, than the domestic and sanitary arrangements of the 
palace. Another Cretan locality, now under course of explora- 
tion, is Praesos, an inland town in the eastern part of the island. 
Both Hellenic and pre-Hellenic remains have been discovered. 
The pre-Hellenic inscriptions have been made the subject of a 
separate paper by Mr. R. S. Conway. The Report gives an in- 
teresting account of the work that is being done by the Hellenic 
Society. If some one rich person .would deny himself the in- 
dulgence of buying an editio princeps, made thrice as valuable as 
usual, it may be, by a blunder on the title-page, and give the 
saving to the School at Athens! 


New Epirions.—Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Critical Notes, by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net.)—Mr. Wright gives in his preface a bibliographical 
account of the poems. These were all published in the author’s life- 
time, with the exception of a few of the sonnets. No critical edition 
appeared for seventy-five years after the poet’s death. Then Dr. 
Newton in 1749 published a variorum edition, completed by a second 
volume in 1752. ‘This, of course, excludes Tickell’s edition of 1720, in 


| which, though there were Addison’s notes, no revision of the text 


was attempted ; and it also exciudcs what, in the estimation of one 
person at least, was the critical edition par excellence,—Bentley’s 
in 1732. Happily it did not go beyond the “ Paradise Lost”; 
but itremains a monument of the folly of which a great intellect, 
under certain conditions, is capable. It moves Mr. Wright to 
depart for once from his calm judicial attitude. “ After consider- 
able experience,” he writes, “I feel justified in saying that in 
most cases ignorance and conceit are the fruitful parents of con- 
jectural emendati ion.” We need not stop to apply the remark ; 
our readers can do that for themselves. Mr. Wright has some 
sixty pages of critical notes, for which all the editions of any 
value have been carefully collated. If conjecture were allowable, 
a certain field for its exercise would be found in the Latin 
poems, where Milton is not always, it would appear, exact. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a se 


Atkey (Mrs.), My Change of Mind, cr 8vo vieenwnsinbin ..(E. Stock) 6,0 
Baedeker (K.), Berlin and its Environs, 12m0_ .............0:.cceeeeeeeeeee (Dulau) 3/0 
Benson (E. F.) and Miles (E. H.), The Cricket of Abel, Hirst, and Shrews- 
MUA AU rac uascaccartsases\neaberarsanane toss aiiarcssseeecarsceegenel (H urst & Blackett) 4/0 
Blomefield (L.), A Naturalist’s Calendar Kept at Swaffham Bulbeck, Cam- 
bridgeshire, cr 8vo .... .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Chellington (R.), The Lost Hamlet : a ‘Story in Rhy me, cr 8vo...(E. Stock) 2/6 
Cleeve (L.), Anglo-AmericanS, Cr BVO .........ccscrcescrssescoreesscsccseseess Unwin) 6/0 
Dawson ie ), Pictures of Christ Framed in Prayers, 16mo. / 
Egyr (A.), Saint Terese, 12M0_ .............0.csseescerees (K. Paul) 3/6 
Escombe (E. ), Love's Ghost and “ Le Glaive,” er ji 
Fenn (G. M.), It Came to Pass, cr 8vo ........... seeaaaee 
Fitzstephen (G.), More Kin than Kind, cr "aA aa (Methuen) 6/0 
Ford (H.), The Decadence of Preaching, er 8vo . 5 
Gilbert (G.), The Baton Sinister, cr 8vo 
Griffiths (A. B.), Dental Metallurgy, RED cede sncsaes (Sco 
Hellier (J. E.), "sow David Hill Followed Christ, cr 8vo..... 
Hussey (E.), Carita, cr 8vo.. ¥ 
Jones (G. H.), The Dawn of ‘European Civilization, “Bvo.. 
Koelle (S. W.), The Goal of the Universe, cr 8vo .... 
Lind (L.) and Schartan (L. K.), The Shi unbles of Science, er 8vo (Bell) net ie 
Lindsay (H.), The neck vedermea Schoolmaster, cr 8vo ......... (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Burden of Her Youth, Cr 8VO ..........ccsssesseseseees ‘(Long) 6,0 
Overton (G.), Anne Carmel, cr 8vo... ... ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Poor Law Conferences Held in the Year. 1902-3, 8vo... ..(P. S. King) net 12/0 
Praga (Mrs. A.), Cookery and Housekeeping, cr 8vo.. ‘(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
BEAL (3. Te.), DUNO PEO WEN. OP CNO ss sec cocsccess cos sescecesccscsvensd cssous (Constable) 6/0 
Rgberts (C. G. D.), Barbara Ladd, cr 8vo ....(Constable) 6/0 
Robinson (C. M.), Modern Civic Art, 8vo _(Putnam) net 10/6 
Smith (J. C.) and Wallace (W.), Robert Wallace : : Life and Last Leaves, 8vo 
tne net 16/0 
Snyder (C.), New Conceptions in Science, Cr 8VO.......5.0:..+s000+ (Harper) net 7/6 
Source Readers in American History, No. 4, The Romance of the Civil 







bt & Greenwood) net 
..(C. H. Kelly) BH 











Wr, CLEVO civeseseeses 
Steele (F. M.), Monas 
RRA, CE BD vc creas evesessscssessssssenesesonses 
Stratton (G. M.), Experimental Psychology 

MOP NO gacnsscisenctccenconvecvuvesccensatyncaucarnvcesssacepbousranxcanesencen see 
Strong (S. A.), Catalogue of Letters and other pr Documents 






Exhibited in the Library at Welbeck, 460  ............seeeeeee (J. Murray) net 42/0 
Tracy (L.), The Darkest Hour, Cr 8V0_ .........csscescerssrsessoeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Trent (W. P.), A History of American yeaa 1607-1865 ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
Wrixon (Sir H.), Jacob Shumate, 2 vols, 8V0........ssereeeceeves (Macmillan) net 21/0 
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“LIBERTY” ALLIANCE ASSURANCE: €O., LTD. 





SUMMER SALE Head Otfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
ON MONDAY NEXT (JULY 614) ‘iia suED 1824 


And Following Days. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
——_—— --remene DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


oO S L. E R ® Charles Edward Barnet tt, Esq. ; James Fletcher, Esq. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. ay iit Hon. Lord Batte | John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds— 10 Millions Sterling. 


tuvendish Bentinck, } Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
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COFFEE SUGAR TEA Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.,.CB 
pare ia ° C.S.1. — 
E O x F O R D Ss T R E E T C AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 
104 N Sites ee et FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
— Leasehoid aud Cupital Redemption Policies issued, 


BROWNING’S - sa 


LIFE DEPAR \TMENT. 


READING SPECTACLES AND EYE- GLASSES Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 



































enable one to read wi pa wap aseas fully texte oun same iar em ane oe wane Ronus Year.—Participating | e Pol cies effected this year at full 
The sight in all cuses et saat “= ee ! annual premiums will parti pate in the prolits for the quin- 
> yy Daca 
OUR EYES, aud how to Preserve them, by Joan Brows1xe, FBAS.,, F.2.MS. | Wennial term ending December 3ist next. 
18th Edition, post: ‘tree, 1s., from Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
JOHN BROWNING syplication te ROBERT LEW is, General | Manager, 
g —EE ee —_—— ———$———_-— —- 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid: BELFAST. 
Note NEw _AppREss—78 (ate 63) STRAND, LONDON. “ Exquisite quality, most moderale in price.” —Myra’s JouRxAL, 
——— ¢ oo rer Was ea IRISH Collars—Geutlemen’s 4-fold rind ceseeeeeeee- IL per dozen. 
M oO N T E - i A N oO Ww 3 Ny ec = Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozen. 
ars Fi ne quality Long 
Grown and Exported by E, STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesoxe. COLLARS, CUFFS, “eos Siena 
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(to measure, 
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18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, | SCHW EI T z ER’S 


“ Well adapted for table use.” —Lancet, ** A sound, _—— oN | 
mia 0. | COCOATINA 


AGE - DEBENHAM land FREEBODY | mod far Ge urriers) 

he Storag f 2 Ga ts ° . 7 , 

STOR re edatie eae” Giles taiesteicts tier | ‘This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
od in specially p i cool chambers, : ann ee 

and receive constant exper¢ ieanhon,  Preaeaiian Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 


I ti teed. Scale of charg 0 P . : pag . 
OF pe Ma ng _ care Of CONES YPOD') men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—JVide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 
FURS. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. | 7-77" erent: ee 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR.| CEREBOS SALT. 
Preserves the Hair. 


Fosse tek ook Baldness, but a splendid food 
Sizes, 3/6. 7-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and CEREBOS SALT. 


WN . . . 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatton Garven, Lonvon. enriching all the viends 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. ; to which it is added 
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INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. CEREBOS SALT. 
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West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 64 _COBNEILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 
Ry « —_ : SPECIAL NOTICE.—To make room for the New Productions 
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| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on will on MONDAY NEXT, and until 18th inst. only, 
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Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ber 
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Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The SERVICES of a MAN ASSISTANT TEACHER are REQUIRED in each 
of the under-mentioned Pupil Teachers’ Schools :— 

1. Chelsea P.T. School, William Street, Hammersmith Road, W. 
2. Stockwell P.T. School, Hackford Road, Stockwell, S.W. 

3. Marylebone P.T. School, Burghley Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 
4, Mile End P.T. School, Essex Street, Mile End Old Town, E. 

All applicants must be qualified to teach the subjects set out in Schedule V. 
of the Day School Code of the Board of Education. In addition, special quali- 
fications in Classics will be required in the case of applicants for the vacancy at 
the Chelsea School, and those applying for the vacancy at the Marylebone 
School must be specially qualified in History. 

Salary £150 per annum, rising by £5 annually to £200 per annum. 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or 
wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than the first post on 
Thursday, July 16th, 1903, 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“P.T.’s Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class railway fare to the London terminus, and, if necessary, hotel 
expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for hotel expenses 
is made it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers, but if a candidate after 
being nominated refuses to take up the appointment, these payments will not 
be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive on or before July 23rd a summons to attend 
before the Committee will understand that they have not been included in the 
list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not be further com- 
municated with, 


~AINT BEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


The OFFICE of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at the end of the 
Summer Term, and the Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the Vacancy. 
Saint Bees is a first-grade Grammar School with low fees. There is a Hostel 
capable of accommodating 60 Boarders and the Head-Master has a House 
capable of accommodating 30 Boarders, and the Second Master also takes 
Boarders. The School has valuable Exhibitions at the Universities attached to 
it, aud there are other Exhibitions to which its pupils are eligible. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. He 
has a fixed stipend of £200 and Capitation fees, which have amounted on the 
average of the last 7 years to £358 3s. 9d. The charge for Boarding in his 
House is £40 a year, and the average number of Boarders therein during the 
last 7 years has been 29. The average number of boys in the School has during 
the last 7 years been 142. The School is administered under a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners dated the 20th November, 1880. A Copy of the 
Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors on payment of one 
shilling. The Vacancy is owing to the acceptance of the Rectory of Aldridge, 
Staffordshire, by the Rev. W. T. Newbcld, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who has held the Head-Mastership for 23} years. The Head- 
Master’s House is a new one, and the School buildings, some of which date from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have been recently adapted to modern require- 
ments, There is a good playground, cricket-field, &c., swimming bath, gym- 
nasium, and carpenter's shop.—Candidates are desired to send their names and 
qualification, with not more than 3 testimonials (accompanied by 12 printed 
eopies of the same) and not more than 7 references, to T. H. BROCKBANK, 
Clerk to the Governors, Whitehaven, not later than 15th July. The person 
appointed will be expected to begin his work in the middle of September. 


THE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME. 
HE GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for BOYS, rendered vacant by the appointment 
of the present Head-Master, Dr. J. J. Findlay, M.A., to the Chair ot Education 
at the Owens Colleve, Manchester. 
The Stipend and Capitation Grant, together, at present amount to £640 perann., 
on an attendance of 220 boys; and the remuneration is steadily increasing. 
Intending Applicants muy obtain particulars of the appointment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scheme. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than six testimonials, and marked on 
cover “ Head-Master,” must be iu the hands of the undersigned not later than 
MONDAY, JULY 13th next. By order of the Governors. 
1 Frederick Street, Cardiff, June 23rd, 1908. DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 


INGLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRUST. 


The GOVERNORS of the above Trust REQUIRE the services of a 
HEAD-MISTRESS to commence duties on September 14th, 1903. lary £100 
per annum fixed (increasing £5 annually until it reaches £120), with a capitation 
payment of £2 per girl after the first 20 girls, The number ou books at present 
is 70.—Applicatious, stating age, experience, and qualifications, and copies of 
two recent testimonials, must be addressed, not later than July 6th, to 
ALFRED PLATTS, Solicitor, Bingley. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

—The COUNCIL is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in 
ECONOMIC and PCLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Applications should be sent 
not later than July 15th next to the Registrar, from whom the detailed con- 
ditions may be obtained. 
















ep 








SYDNEY CHAF'EKES, Registrar, 








WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—FORM MASTER 
REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER; graduate under 30 preferred. Subjects, 
English, Mathematics, Latin. French. Commencing Salary £150 per annum, 
non-resident. ALSO MASTER with ability to teach Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
or Vocal Music. Commencing Salary £120 to £140, according to qualitication. 
—Applications to be seut at ouce to the HEAD-MASTER, with copies of three 
receut testimonials. 
ff ge: Heme for October, a thoroughly experienced and 
highly certificated FRENCH MISTRESS, from 26 to 55 years of ave, for 
a first-class Girls’ School in Paris. No one need apply who has not had experi- 
ence in English Schools. Liberal salary to competent Teacher.—Apply, 
“H. G.,” Neals Library, 248 rue de Rivoh, Paris. 











O PARENTS GOING OUT TO INDIA.—WANTED, 

a LITTLE GIRL as COMPANION to one of 7; beautiful house and large 
shady garden; very healthy; good nurse kept and governess comes in the 
mornings; every home comfort.—Mrs. ELLIOTT, Tattingstone Rectory, 
near Ipswich. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND an ITALIAN 

GENTLEWOMAN as Companion, Secretary, or Chaperone to young 
Ladies; excellent linguist, has travelled and knows Continent thoroughly; good 
correspondent in French and Italian ; speaks English fluently ; temporary or 
permanent post accepted.—‘* M. P.,” Lyceum Library, Liverpool. 

















NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. B.D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master, 





(Vavaece EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the Coilege is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 

Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautitul house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 





RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 





QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Ss 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 
Class for children under eight. Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Musters. 


Nf ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répcétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, tor Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old, Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


i aliens MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


A LECTURER at the Edinburgh Schoel of Medicine can RECEIVE a 
RESIDENT PUPIL.—Apply, Lecturer on Physics, Surgeons‘ Hall, Edinburgh, 


ge COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 
| geter tine GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 
particulars of Fees, House, Scholarsinps, &¢., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 














I EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
4 GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certificated resident statt. Visiting specialists. Morning 
pupils attend from 9.15 to 12.45, Prospectus on application. 








NOWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Kesident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxtord Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams, od, fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing, Special arrangements for delicate children. 


S?: MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—Head- Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First.rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Teunis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus 
ou application tu the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
RIVATE 'TUITION.—-Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol Coll ). First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinatious, 
or for geueral Education. Individualeare; seaside; very healthy ; recreatious, 
—The Manor, Bishopstoue, near Lewes, 











NDIVIDUAL ‘TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., lst Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Chureh, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for alt the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&¢e.—Particulars on application, 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
_ «a BOARDING-SCHOOL tor GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 
of England. Aunyal Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Heaithy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





{i EASIDE—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
Ne) Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses McCALLUM. New premises 
specially built and aivautageously situated, Limited number of pupils. 
Careful individual training. Best masters, Resident French and German 
governesses. 





HE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
SHIP next DECEMBER. Applhcation to be made by November Ist.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
THE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. — PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
pal, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A, (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 
University Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per anuum, for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas pes aunwia, 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 
for Teachers. ECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L..LATHA M, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Musie, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Terme -olmmences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospec tusonapplici ution. --82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncelk »), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of he althy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service | twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Study of Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, French, and German Teachers. Kind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOssl, L aino, Lago Maggiore. 


\LORENC E. —An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHE R 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on Oct »ber Ist. 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre le 21 Gallo, Florence, Italy. 
LADY WISHES to RECOMMEN D HOME-S 
at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N. B. 


} ‘OLIDAYS in E- 




















FR: ANCE. —LADY PRINCIPAL, 

residing in Paris for July, and at Seaside for August and September, 
OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the Summer Holida ys. F wnily life; 
moder rate terms ; refe reuces.- ~Mada me G AVARD, 212 rue St. Ja 

LADY of good f: mily residing at Siena, Italy, will 

RECEIVE an ENGLISH GIRL (or Two Sisters) as BOARDERS. 
Terms, 150 francs a month, Excellent opportunity for learning French and 
Italian, and for Art and Musie. Good references egg and required.—Apply, 
Signora AMEL IA BON TADE , Siena (Tose ana), Ital aly. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Un: atta uc hed Students. 


TIVERSITY. OF DUBE A i 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respec ung Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
em 





jues, Paris. 














‘ONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, — “GR IMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.x—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
ot Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the Universit) y of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School, 
Head-Master--GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900, Foundation Scholarship, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 15th, 

INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statl of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prep ared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, poating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 

PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


NORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Siinpson (House Mistress), Miss E = Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. W nM I SH AW. 


PAstBouRNe — DRESDEN HOUSE — M EADS. 


Principals: Miss POHL E R and Miss GODKIN 
A High- class Modern School for tirst-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large Large playg’ ‘oun d. __ Entire che tire charge o F¢ Jolonit ie upils. Prospectus s with Ni iews. 


ASTBOU RN NE. — 1 —GR ANV ILLE HOU SE, ME ADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special alvantages 

for Musie and Modern Languages. ‘he house is beat — situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns aud hockey-tield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).— Prospec tus with Views on application to the PR INC IPAL, 

XASTBOURN y SF. MARGARE T'S, MEADS.—High- 

: class School for the Ng ie of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 

TIDMAN (of Girton College . First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


















ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip. ) Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


RIV ATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 
and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: ‘'l’o Foll 
Right.” Curric ulum : on modern lines, with a view 'to encourage a hobby. 
Gymnasium, garden, field. Re‘eren kindly permitted to the Dean of 

Norwich.—Address, * L.,” Edg sehiil, Sydeniam, Kent. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the “‘Preatment and 

Edueation of Young Suifere i. conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

a SELF-CURED STAM ME REK of thirty vears’ experience, Adults also 

received. Mr. Grierson’s Bookiet on “ Stammeriny,” }-ost-free, 1s,—Address, 
* Staverton,’ Bedfurd; aud 10 Bentinck Street, Loucou, W. 

















i ideahe KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER, 


Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16ra, 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL tag aSRESG COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss M = ARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of J Sa istic Teachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College. Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&e.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymuastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, ou the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing de mand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System. =O or ' Prospee tus, apply, 57 Foster Hill | Road, Bedford. 





NT E W WAVAL SCHEME. 
Bi. CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH ties 
ROYAL NAVAL OU'LFI r TERS. Estd. 1835. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—4 Fore Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
Buildings, Portsmouth. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TR AINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Ly ttelton, D. D. =s urther Particulars from thes SECRETARY. 


TUDOR HALL 808 O0R, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, ps 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.B.S., J. 
Cuurton Couiins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucvener, Terrick WituiaMs, C. Jerram, M.A., &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Sp cial attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


i HIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£5 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
ae uation in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL,—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass | into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTE R, Felsted, Essex. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ Ss, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—F or Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 























OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise,— 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 





EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. An EXAMINATION for several Open Entrance Studentships and 
Scholarships will be held in JULY. Names must be sent to the Head-Mistress 
not later than Thursday, July 9th. Free Studentships may be awarded without 
examination, to the Daughters of British Officers who have fallen in the War 
in | South Africa, —For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
a UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on applic: ation. 


Oe ter GLOS.—ST. HE LEN S.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Cumb) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
heaithiest position xtensive grounds. Cricket, tenms and hockey, Bad- 
mintou, cycling, ri: . Swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special atte ution paid to Music, Drawing and Paiuting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—lilustrated Prospectus 
and Reserences on application, 

















LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 
J CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excelent Professors.—“ G,,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 
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St MONTC A’s S C H O OL, 
TADWORBTH, SURBEY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sonnd intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


PaincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- enn 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Coliege; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. fa woke ie Principal of Home 
tudents, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F, B.S 8.; ; Mr. Arthur Mil Iman. 








B R I G H T O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 





Principal—C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 


DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees, 
~— by the General Medical Council for the first year’s Medical 
ourse 





ING’S SC ITOOL,  BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 23rd.—D. E, NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospec tus from PR INCIPAL. 








UNDLE SCHOOL. - — = EX AMIN, AT ION will be 
HELD on JULY 7th and Sth for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


[ep neraleted COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 

Schol airships, value 90 es. per annum; One Warden's Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 ¢s.; preference us to two of these being given 
to Army or Navy Class ‘Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
3lst. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1908. Also TWO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13,--Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. W ORCESTERSHIRE. - 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 14th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 








UPERIOR SCHOC ILS F OR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Engl:nd and on the Coutinent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Chi aring | Cross. 


UNBRIDGE W ELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S ine 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had { from tl the] HEAD- MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 








PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS ‘SEPT. 17. 
j Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships e ak July.—For Prospe etus, ke. Be apply The! BU IRS! AR, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very henithy situation by the sea. Splendid 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is P rote sti ant and Evangelical,— Ap ply to 
H,. C. BARNES-L AWRE NC E, M.A., The College, W eymouth, Dor shire, 





















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOL AR- 

sag, vio cg EN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 

Classics, Ma uatics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, E 2 ING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added, Pere ealth record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A.J. GALPIN, ee. A. 








N ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
N TION, JULY l4th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 perannum, Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholersisi. 
For partict ulars apply to the HEAD-M ASTER or SECRETARY, 
7... SCHOOL, Ltd., POLMONT STATION, 
STIRLINGSHIRE.—An Examination will be held on Tuesday, July 21st, 
for FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £40, and £30. Age under 14 years 
on September Ist.—For full particulars apply to the Head-Master, F. H. 
MAT THEW 8, M.A, 





‘OME LIFE AND TUITION 1 near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. £. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 









RLEY FAR M SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 
INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H, C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 
Harrow Schoo] last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


T AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 

Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted te Sons of Clergy. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.— Particulars from the SEC RL. 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford. 





LEVEDON, SOMERSET. — EASTINGTON PRE: 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS: 
Successful prepaxation for the Public Schools. Testimonials as to efficient train’ 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartnell, and 
many others. Prospectus and re fs. on | application. MID. TERM JU: NE lérg, 








SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for futur 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., Principal. 





i} ieee SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET, 


Education on modern lines under the ‘the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen ; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games ; excellent music, dang ruages and art. Apply, HEAD- MISTRESS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.- — 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge, the Pr: neipals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


ee HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(For BOARDERS). 


EXAMINATION to be HELD THIS MONTH. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


MNHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a full COURSE of PROFEs. 
SIONAL TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, or in Kindergartens. 
For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE W OODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


YY HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Statford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 

















—* CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
In or near London, any Town, C ounty or District in eed and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased to torward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any given re¢ quirements ; as to ) fees and district preferred, 


r 10 INVAL IDS. ae LIST “of ‘MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
— urs. Schools also reco mded.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C., Telegraphic Address, 
= Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


Me Ss. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
N Edues ational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of Pha irge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt 7. bs reful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, . TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 


Stre et, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
W SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exeminations 
at Home or Abroat.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mana inager, R. J. BEEV OR, uM. A. »22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. VC. 




















H ARROW —ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS. a 
English Education on German Methods. Exceptional advantages for 
Modern Languages and Music. The Conn System of Physical Development 
for Children. Special attention given to pupils’ food. Bracing air. ‘Tennis 
courts, &e.—Head-Mistress: FRAULEIN NEUMANN, 
ee FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
kD William R. Anson. rt. , M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Hevry Sidgwick, ¢:e PERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.--For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss :M. I. Gs ARDI NER, 
N AYWOOD, C AMB E RLEY, SU RRE Y.—School for 
i Gir's in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received; London M: asters ; 
riding and } hysical training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
Miss 8. CARR, 
EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G, 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 














_. Be iY. OR LEBAR, M. ‘’ (1 ate Scholar of Radley ; 
i ind of New Co! 2, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for Universities, 
&e. Re oe he Cor intry ri creations. Home comforts.—Terms and refer. 
ences on applica on, Steeple Morde “ n Vie arage, Royston, Herts. 








OVER C OLLEGE —Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed Ainock from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army C andidates in 5 years, all but 3 3 pe assed dire c et, first try. 











} OUSE W IFE R Y.—L ADTES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally) should apply for  par- 
ticulars as regards short training and siteations, —~HON. SEC., Mona, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 





A LADY DESIRES to DISPOSE of 7 Numbers of 
Fe ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
What offers ? 
List forwarded on application. 
Address, Mrs. SEY MOUR, 5 Chestertie ld G: irdens, London, W. 


VACATION CRUELTY 1 O CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT, or in charge of 
Caretakers, are earnestly desired to provide for the wants ‘of their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingeriug death in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation und cruelty when turned a¢ drift tin the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 








B.8.P.C.A.. 105 Jermyn Street, Londen, S.W. 
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MINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 


|: 


TUESDAY, AND 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
“ ELIJAH.” 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
. VILLIERS STANFORD'S “VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE.” 
MOZART’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S “ HAMLET” OVERTURE. 
CHERUBINI’S ‘“ ANACREON ” OVERTURE. 


SIR 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

DR. ELGAR’S NEW WORK, “THE APOSTLES” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival). 
BRAHMS’S FOURTH SYMPHONY. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
SULLIVAN’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


DR. COWEN'S FANTASIA, “LIGHT AND LOVE.” 
WEBER'S OVERTURE TO “DER FREYSCHUTZ,” 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
“THE MESSIAH.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ’S SYMPHONY ‘“ HAROLD IN ITALY.” 
LISZ1’S XIII. PSALM. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS'S “ DON JUAN.” 
SIR HUBERT PARRY’S “ BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS,” 
WAGNER'S “ MEISTERSINGER” OVERTURE. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
BRUCKNER’S ‘‘ TE DEUM.” 
DVORAK'S SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, 
BRAHMS’S ALTO RHAPSODIL. 
BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Meslames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, MURIEL 
KIRKBY LUNN, and CLARA BUTT 
Messieurs BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN COATES, 
ANDREW BLACK, and FFRANGCON DAYIES. 


FOSTER, 


Conpucror: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes will be ready on August Ist next. 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
Hy Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


(RENT: PACIFIC 


‘ Ophir,’ 
*Cuzco, 


LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 
6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
? 3,918 tous register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from L ONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 


(for Midnight Sun. Great Polar Ice Park, &ec.), 
July 16th to August 12th 
To COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 


CANAL, &e., 
July Slat to August 28th. 
mined ¢(F. GREEN and CU. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
nagers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue. 
Seow ge, apply to the latte! r firm at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Ots ¢ » 16 Coe ckspur § Str: vet, S.W. 


Bom LINE ROYAL MAIL 
TWO and THREE WEEKS’ Cg TO 


PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES 


For full are ilars and vale bills apply to THE BOOTH §.S. CO, (Ltd.), 


STEAMERS. 











80 James Street, Liverpool 
USTRALIA J AP. AN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER, 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grand lest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., C "AN: D 


PAC IFIC RAILWAY, 67 King Ww liam Street. E.C., or 30 Coc cles spur Str set, S.W. 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED.— 
4 Notice is here by Given, that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London aud Westminster Bank, 
be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No, 41 Lothbury, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of July next, at Oue o’clock precisely, for the 
following purposes : 

1, To receive the Direct: ors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, esa the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending ‘June 30th, 1903, 
and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To tr er all such otber business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
— ri ral Meet gs of the Compauy. 

“19 














A. E. MANN, Secretary. 
Ti he of the Company will be Closed tu prepare tor the Divi- 
deus « il Re on July 4th. 
Pro 2 the ks of tne Company s Sone h wiil be 
entit! ¢ the current half-year ov the niwnber of Shures then 
standi: ig in tueir res espective nalues, 


in the City of London, | 


SPEOTATOR 





| Boz, 1836 or 1839; 





| 


Limited, will | 


} 





RANCH FOR SALE. 


Owing to the Death of W. G. HUGHES, the following Two 
Ranch Properties are Offered for Immediate Sale: 


The Goat Ranch consists of 4,662 acres unfenced, and over 3,000 acres of 
leased lands, small houses for herders and a few cultivated acres. Thereisa 
farm of 240 acres lying within the leased lands, which has a field of 15 acres, a 
small house and permanent water, 2 good earth tank, 3 wells, 2 windmilis, 
besides springs of water. 


This land joins the Home Ranch, which consists of 2,472 acres of agricultural 
land that could be divided into farms. Is nearly all under fence and near the 
railroad. House 3} miles from railway station. Dwelling house has 12 rooms 
and hall; tenant house, 6 rooms ; # barns, 2 dairy buildings, calf shedand yard, 
large goat shed and pens, poultry yard and house, 2 gardens and 50 acres in 
cultivation, 3 small pastures and one large pasture of 1,700 acres. Permanent 
water on the land and 2 unfailing creeks running through it, 2 wells and water- 
works, and tanks to supply all the stock at the barns, good well water and soft 
water at house. 


The Goat Flock comprises 320 registered Angoras and abont 340 full blood 
Angoras, 48 billies, 500 tine shearing muttons, 333 grade does, 300 this spring's 
kids eligible to registration, and about 300 or 400 full bloods and grades, This 
flock of goats has won high honours at all the leading goat shows and has 
furnished blood for the best flocks in the country, and has a big trade in single 
and car-lot orders of high-class and grade goats, This is one of the most 
—— able goat ranches in the United States. For further information 
uddress— 





W. G. HUGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 
OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 


Volumes purchased for cash, All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiuer's 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays ; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIIL.; Grimm’s German Stories ; Chaffer’s Keramiec Gallery ; 
Westall's River Thames; Delany Autobiography ; Roadster’s Album ; Tenny- 
son's Poems, 1830, 1833, ‘or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of ’Mytton, 
1835, 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club ; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illhistrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &c. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Lt goo is bes st Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 


Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
1825; Papworth’s British 








Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 4 vols., 
1874; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
1865; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876 ; Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 1845 or 1852; Grove’s Dictionary 
Music, 4 vols. ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886 ; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1369 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; Mommsen’ s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868 ; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by ot 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Pilato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 18388; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Kitchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1363 ; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—RBAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGH T STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


otfered. 
Armorials, 
white cloth, 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacu Work OFFERED. —Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown's Sehooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1592; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist «& dit., 1850’; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tusc: wy, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols, 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1526; Birch’s Heads 
Illustrious Persons, any folio editions; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Reme- 
dies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Warwickshire Hunt. 1837 ; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
S vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; American Revolution, Portraits, 178 
Dodley’ ’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875. 100,000 Books for SA ALE & WANTED. 
By far the largest and most vi iiuable stock in Birmingham, State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14. & 16 JOHN BRIGHTST., BIRMINGHAM. 



























OOKS WANTED. — £4 OFFERED for Freeman’s 

Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5, Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1338 or'45 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1 

£3, Keats’ Poems , 1817. Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distance.—For 


any book oneartb write to MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmingham. 


MNHE MONTAGUE FORDHAM GALLERY.—KExhibi- 

tion of Drawings and Paintings by Lewis Baumer and W. Dacres Adams, 
open daily, 10-6, admission free. 9 “Maddox Stre et, Regent Street, W. Also st 
the above is an Exhibition of Woven Embroideries, Bookbindings, Silver 
W ork, Pottery, and Je wellery by En; glish Artists. 





\ONJURING.—Do you attend “ At Homes” or Parties, 
and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 
Legerdemain (Sleight-of-haud Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 

Protessor Loo gives private -«- at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engage gle lessons, one guinea; or a course of 
seven lessons, five guineas, Child tren taught (not under ten years of age) at 
reduced tees. 

_W rite Professor Loo, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, Leytonstone. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interestiug examples, 


“PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
ps PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 tor 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

















ikia 


“Alienburys”” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. nourishment suited 


to the ci fant. 


Milk Food No. 1. 


From birth to 


unt oer i” — 





Milk Food one “a by Males. Food No. 3 


From 8 to 6 months, From 6 months and a 


Pamp Feeding FREER. oa ee - 
Alien & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londor, &.C. 


} months 


hivt on Infant F 
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M APLE & CO | By Special Warrant of Appointment to 
LONDON PARIS} HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 

Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 

The ‘“‘RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 


is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 





DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 


Prospectus of Terms, 


ANNUM upwards, 
Books, post free on 


with List of New 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 
All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


oo 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB............0 £10,196,661, 

















FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Iuter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium, 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher To-morrow, 
11,0. and 7.0, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





Owing to structural alterations, Service will b2 held in the Large Hall, 
Thomas Street, during July. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








be ey & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Shettield 
Workhouse, aud this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Inuwimerable testimonials aud press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 


4/6, post-free, trom HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE .. « 


‘AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made tn all Shapes for Professional 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!!? 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Tilustrations and Patterns forwarded on application, 


Telephone : Telegraphic Address : 


1,520 CENTRAL, * Aquascutum, Lonpon. 











Ga 
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THE LIST OF ENTRIES FOR The Cimes Competition 
WILL GLOSE NEXT WEDNESDAY. 





The Opportunity 
o: which 


this advertisement 
announces 
the closing 
is exeeptional, | 


BECAUSE: 





I—The Competition 
is good | 
as a Competition : | 

1, Prizes are many | 
and valuable. 
2. They will all 
be awarded. 


i) 


. They will not 
be divided. | 





4, No entrance | 


fea. 


on 


. No coupons. 


for) 


. The questions are 
not too difficult. 


| 
ANO BECAUSE: | 
I—The Competition | 
is worth entering 
apart from 
the awards: | 
1. The questions are | 
interesting. 
2. The Information | 
is worth acquiring. | 
3. The search for it 
is both entertaining ' 
and instructive. 7 
4. The best test 
of the best book 


in the world. | 


Here are 10 
good reasons 
for entering 


the Competition— 





but your name 
must be sent in 
to the Manager 
before 

next Wednesday, 
July 8th. 


THe Tres devised a Test—an instructive, attractive Test—and the public has 
welcomed the project with all the ready instinct for a competitive pastime. The time 
has now come to close the lists, and those who wish to take part in THe TIMEs 


acta ueid ‘ . 
Competition must send in their names before next W ednesday. 


Tur Tres would have been perfectly satisfied if the Competition had been looked 
upon simply as a challenge and a test, a test of the greatest of books, and a challenge 
to find elsewhere a source of ready information on all subjects that might compare 
with the recently completed “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Asa challenge and atest THE 
Trmes Competition has achieved all, and more than all, that was looked for. All who 
enter for it agree in saying that, under the test, the “Encyclopedia Britannica” reveals 


quarter could so much valuable knowledge be acquired. But the purely competitive 
side of the testing device has its claims, and since the Competition is thoroughly 
wholesome, these claims are justifiably attended to in naming the day on which the 


lists must close. 


The Competition is wholesome because it has sterling foundations. The com- 
petitor is asked to write answers to a number of interesting questions such as arise 
for every one every day, and too often pass unnoticed for lack of an authoritative 
source of information. In answering Tuk TiMEs Competition papers guesswork is out 
of the question, nor is the competitor tempted to trifle with his time or his intelligence 
in consulting books which are not worth consulting in order to come at information 
which has no inherent value of its own. No one who engages in this Competition 
(though in the first instance he be moved to do so merely for the sake of the prizes) 
will be wasting a moment of the time he spends over it. Whether or no he foresaw 
that it would be so, every thought, every turn of the page will be to his lasting good, 
and leng before he has reached the end he will recognise that it is so, and will be glad 
that he subscribed for the volumes in time to enter for the Competition. It is a test 
of the competitor’s wits and capacity for taking pains—not of his previous knowledge, 
but of his ability to use effectively information which is put before him, and for this 
reason the Competition has been welcomed by the 9,959 persons who have already 
entered for it. As we have already said, the Competition must close because, after all, 
it is a Competition; but since it really provides sound exercise for the intelligence, 
even those who have in the ordinary way least sympathy with anything that wears a 
competitive appearance will understand that they have much to gain—and nothing 





to lose—by sending in their names before July 8th. 

It would in any case be advisable to get your subscription for the 35 volumes of the 
recently completed “ Encyclopedia Britannica” booked now, while the work may stiil 
be secured at the lowest price, and upon the easiest terms of payment. It would in 
any case be to your advantage to secure for use so valuable a book as soon as you can. 
You will be taking the wisest course in both of these respects if you make up your 
mind within the next few days, and by this extra promptness you will also be in a 
position to secure the advantages offered by the Competition. If you determine to 
subscribe for the book at onze, you will not, for the sake of the Competition, be doing 
anything that you would not be well-advised to do, if there were no Competition. You 


would be taking a step that would be wise in any event. 





INQUIRY FORM. 


The Manager, ‘THE TIMES,” DAG scccsancecccscesscscadessetscecsonsvscrecesagees 
PuBLicAT:ON DepaRTMENT, 125 Hian Hersory, W.C. 
Please send me the Rules of Tue Times Competition snd details cf your temporary half-price offer cf the 
completed * Eucyciopedia Britannica” in 35 volumes, 
(Please write clearly.) 
UTEOBG i niin isicinsch tii ncktnctadcevee Vacs sacudscedeinacacsstedvnudedbhenketes ete iedtensanglenn agentes 
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Nights at the Opera. 
By WAKELING DRY. 

A series of handbooks for the music-lover, the object of which is to repro- 
duce in an attractive form an analysis of the music, and a running commentary 
on the dramatic element in the opera to which it is devoted. 

The following are now re-issued at 1s. net each volume (sold separately), but 
may still be had in neat slip case, at 3s, the set of THrke. (Any three may be 
selected.) 

1. LOHENGRIN. 

2. TANNHZEUSER. 

3. TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 

4. DIE MEISTERSINGER, 

5. DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. (i) DAS 
RHEINGOLD AND DIE WALKURE, 

6. DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. (ii) SIEG- 
FRIED AND GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 

** Attractive in outer form and inner treatment.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

«A more lucid explanation of the Master’s intentions, both from a dramatic 
and musical point of view, it would be difficult to find.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

ALEX. MORING, The De La More Press, 
2) eee REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon, Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

JOOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid. —Alice’s s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillip’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit.; 

any Ist Edits. of Hewlett ; Pope’ Rape of ‘the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 

ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 
free. State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham. 


BAbesns, FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 
; of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising works in all branches of Literature, Also Catalogue of 
New Books at Discount Prices. Free on application —H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





e 











QUARTERLY, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RELIQUARY. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Antiquaries, Artists, and 


Collectors. 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F-\S.A. 
The JULY Part contains— 

SOME INTERESTING ESSEX BRASSES. By MILLER Curisty and W. We 
Porteous. 9 Illustrations, 

SOME LATE SURVIVALS OF PRIMITIVE ORNAMENT. By J. Romity 
ALLEN, F.S.A. 7 Illustrations, 

THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF BISHOPSTONE, IN SUSSEX. By W, 
HeNeEAGE LEGGE. 13 Illustrations, 

TUMBLERS. By Artruur Watson. 11 Illustrations. 

THE ORTON SCAR BROOCH. By J. Romitty Auten, F.S.A. With Collo. 
type Illustration. 

AN ANGLIAN CROSS FRAGMENT AT KENDAL, By W. G. Coatina- 
woop. [llustrated. 

TRANSITIONAL NORMAN FONT AT BELTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Illustrated. 

SOME SPANISH JOINERY. By A. G. Lanepon, F.S.A. 7 Illustrations, 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEWS ITEMS AND COMMENTS, 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, itd, 4 Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby, 





FRIENDS OF YESTERDAY. 
By Miss A. M, WILSON, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The sketches are charming and...... may all be read with interest and 


| advantage. The types that Miss Wilson reproduces with such sympathy and 


insight from an East Anglian village in ‘a cosy corner of the map of Eugiand’ 
have the freshness of the ancient world...... The illustrations are photographs 
of remarkable interest and fidelity.’"—Manchester Guardian. ‘“ There is a 
sympathetic charm and a certain note of familiarity that proclaims the writer 
as one of them, shows that...... she has lived long enough in their midst to fall 
in love with the untroubled calm and the old-worldliness of the little village. 
It isa long time sinc e we examined such slender work with greater enjoyment.” 
—Yorkshire Post. ‘* Not during many years have we rece ived such a charming 
impression of village iife as from this modest book.”—Daily Chronicle. 






A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of iene. The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vicr-Presipent—The LORD HARBIS. 

IMAN—Sir PAGET BOW Lea Bart. 
ee es —? Esq., x 


PresipENT—The BISHOP of LONDON 
CuatrmMan—The DEAN of CANTE RBURY. Derety-C1 
SrecreTaRr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. ASSISTANT-ACTUARY 
ACTUARY AND ManaGeER—FRANK B. WY 







ATT, Esq., F.I 





The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £402,381. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 
Bonuses Distributed, ‘£3, 723,720. 
SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
FEATURES. © THOSE USUALLY CHARGED NOTICE 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 

MOST FAVOURABLE. 


| No Agents employed and No Mv E D O Cc 
Commission paid for the intro- 
BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- duction of business, whe reby s 
DISTINCTIVE “INGLY HIGH SCALE. : IMPORTANT about £10,000 a year falls into 
proht. 
Assurances can be readily effected 


by direct communication with 
the Office. of this wine will be found eynalto 14/6 gy 


BURKE'S PEERAGE, 
SOCIETY, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND 
COMPANIONAGE, 
1903. 


THE MOST ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, 
AND COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR SOCIETY. 

Published Price, 42s, 

To be had of all Booksellers at a 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
or of the Publishers, 

Messrs. HARRISON and SONS, 
3ooksellers to H.M. the King, and to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, 

59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W 





Per D 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 73% Poem 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


wine usually sold at much hig sher 





FISHER’S 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


GLADSTONE BAG. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


18 8 S i R A N D s seule pee A ‘at hig sher Be 2S. 


Catalogues post-free. 


tound very superior to wine 





The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 





ing nwnber of customers it pro- 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, | 1900. | 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Ov TSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GU INEAS, 





(contatniig on an avera elve words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad coiumn, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two uarrow coluuins, LWo-ltlLirds Wiuthol page, 
lis. per aneh. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per ine h. 

Displayed Adverti “nts according to space 
‘lerums;: ue 









TPSTATRS and DOWNSTAIRS. cures us in London and the 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the ME'TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIGNtor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(ty periussion) from the Cornhili Magazine, post-free, 
on rece: pt of two stamps, or in quantities st the rate 
ot 10s. per 160, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cenira! Otiice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whem wth oe aren: and Donations towurd the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bunkers, 
Messrs. RA Nsu M, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Maul 


Eust, $.W 












ESTABLISHED 1851, 


DIRKBECK BANK, 
B) SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91°/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 1° 
“2 Io repayable on demand. “9 |o 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Mazaging Director, 








Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us tiiere is no 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equai thein in valae, 
We regret the increased duty compels adcance im 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1s%1), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S. W., 
usert Advertisemeuts at the lowe le 
Special terms to Institutious, 2;ubiusbers, 

Mani factuxers, &c., On applicution. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEWEST BOOKS 


DOSS OSSOOS SSOP OOO SS SHSSSOOSS SOOO SOSOOSD 





BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 
Messrs. METHUEN will publish on July 7th 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


This Important Volume, written, by the King’s Command, by the Author of FRANCE, includes not only a description and a 
detailed Historical Study of His Majesty’s Coronation, but it deals with the subject in relation with European and Imperial History. 
An Appendix contains the Official Lists of all the Persons invited to the Ceremony. It will be published, demy 8vo, at One Guinea 
net. The elaborate Heraldic Binding has been Designed by Mr. DouagLas CocKERELL. 

There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. A few copies are for sale and the price is Twenty Guineas net. This 


fine Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. CockERELL. 
Il. 

The Definitive and Standard Edition of CHARLES LAMB must be for many years that Edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
and now in course of publication by Messrs. METHUEN. It will contain all the Works and Letters of Charles Lamb and 
of his Sister, and it will be complete in 7 volumes, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. each. It has a very large amount of new material, 
and it will contain 200 Letters not given in other Editions. No other Edition can compare with it for completeness. 

Mr. Lucas attempts to explain every allusion in CHARLES LAMB, and LAMB is the most allusive of authors. 
Mr. Lucas’s Notes to Volume I. cover 160 pages. 

This Edition has been received with enthusiasm by the critics and the public, and the following are a few extracts :— 

“It will satisfy the most exacting of Elians.””— Westminster Gazette. 
“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given to the world. His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they elucidate,” 
“This edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all siudents of Lamb.’’—Academy. —Standuid, 
“ Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume convinces us that it was worth waiting for.”—Ti mes. 
III, 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published a very complete and highly interesting book entitled THE NORFOLK 
BROADS, by W. A. Durr. It contains a complete description of all the Broads, of every river and stream in the district, 
together with chapters on bird life, entomology, pond life, botany, geology, archacology, fishing, wild-fowling, and yacht- 
racing. It is finely Illustrated with 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured Illustrations by Frank SouTHuATE. Any good 
Bookseller will show you a copy of this book or the Publishers will send you a Prospectus. ‘The price is One Guinea net. 

IV. 

Another charming book on a beautiful district of England is A BOOK OF EXMOOR, by F. J. Syett. This 
also is profusely Illustrated, and the price is 6s. The following criticisms will describe the excellence of this book. 

Punch says it is “‘ charming and valuable”; the Academy says that ‘‘all lovers of Exmoor should possess it ” ; and * genial and instructive” is the verdict 
of the Bristol Mercury. 

For all Tourists the best and most tasteful Guides are the ‘‘ LITTLE GUIDES,” delightfully Illustrated by E. H. 
New and other Artists. These little books are small in size and low in price, 3s. each, and they contain everything that 
the average Tourist requires, and they can be slipped into the smallest pocket. ‘The arrangement is Alphabetical and saves 
much weary searching in the Index. Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for a Prospectus of this Series. 


WV. 

THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS promises to be one of the 
completest successes in modern publishing. It is a series of Reproductions in Miniature of the Famous IIlustrated Books of 
past generations, especially of those books which contained Coloured Illustrations by ALKrN, ROWLANDSON, CRUIKSHANK, 
and Leecu. Thus for a few shillings you may buy a copy in little of a book which fetches from £5 to £50 at an auction. 

Two books which will increase the success of the series are about to be published. ‘The tirst is THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD, with 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row Lanpson, price 3s. 6d. net, and the second is HANDLEY CROSS. 
by R. 8. SurTExs, with many Illustrations in Colour and Line by Joun LEECH, price 4s. 6d. net. Please ask to see these 
books at your bookseller’s, and read the following :— 

** A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.”—Sphere. 

“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and « heaply priced, is that they are ex 

“‘ We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive success,”—<Athen@um. 

**Such a series may be weicomed without reserve. The books are all well known, were all famous in their day, but in their original forms are now har 
procurable by the collector of small means. The little volumes are excellent, and the reproductions have been carefully made.”—Academy, 


Vi. 

Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for Prospectuses of their many new and interesting projects. They have in 
preparation a large number of Reprints of some of the rare and splendid books on which the old printers lavished their 
skill and industry, books which are now unobtainable by readers of moderate income. THE FOUR FOLIOS OF 
SHAKESPEARE, THE PARADISUS OF PARKINSON, THE SPLENDID HYPNEROTOMACHIA, THE 
MICROCOSM OF LONDON, a Reproduction in Folio of ALKEN’S NATIONAL SPORTS—these are some of the 
books which Messrs. METHUEN have in the press. 


ictreproductions of old, now unattainable editious.” 


—Punch 








VII. 

Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for a List and Description of the New Six-Shilling Novels which they will 
Publish during the Coming Season. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

The success achieved during the last few years by Messrs. METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS has, perhaps not 
unnaturally, induced some other publishers to adopt Messrs. Methuen’s methods of Advertising and to imitate the Covers 
of their Novels. It is necessary, therefore, to beg the Public to examine carefully all Advertisements and Covers. Any 
Advertisement drawn up after the fashion of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known Advertisements does not necessarily emanate 
from this House, nor is a Cover exactly imitating the Covers of Messrs. METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS a proof 
that the Novel thus covered is Published by Messrs. Methuen. 

In short, the Public are urged to look for the imprint of “ Methuen” at the head or foot of all Advertisements and 
for the same Name on the Cover or on the Title-page of Popular Novels. 

VIII, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS are the best in existence, and can be seen at all booksellers’, newsagents’, and book- 
stalls. Kindly ask for them everywhere, and do not accept other books in their place. Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN if there 
is any difficulty in obtaining their SIXPENNY BOOKS, and they will endeavour to make arrangements for the supply of these, in 
the places where they are at present unobtainable. 

NOTE.— Most of the booksellers will show specimens of Messrs. METHUEN’S new books, and if there is any difficulty in thus seeing 
them they are on view at Messrs. METITUE'N’S Offices. Messrs. METHUEN are always ylad tov show specimen pages and illustration 
Sc., of their forthcoming ventures to any callers who are interested in books. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre, W.C. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. A XIITth. Century 


French Romance done into English by Atice (Mrs. W.) Kemp-WELCH, 
with Introduction by L. Branprx, Ph.D., contemporary Lilustrations, aud 
Old French Text. 2s. net; 2s. 2d. post-free. 

** With the exception of ‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ we know nothing more 
charming in Old French Romance than ‘The Chatelaine of Vergi,’ now done 
into Euglish, and as it seems to us, very well ‘done’ indeed. Mrs. Kemp- 
Welch has managed, in the process of translation, to save the delicate perfume 
of the romance toa very pleasmg degree. The charm of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the photographic reproductions of the exquisite carvings on a 
XIVth. Century ivory casket in the British Museum representing the main 
incidents of the tragedy.”— Morning Post, 

“Done into English’ prose with simple art and truly captivating effect.” 


-—Bookman, 

BIBLIA CABALISTICA; or, The Cabalistic Bible. 
Showing how the various numerical Cabalas have been curiously Applied 
to the Holy Scriptures, with numerous Textual Examples ranging from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, and Collected from Books of the greatest 
rarity, for the most part not in the British Museum or any Public Library 
in Great Britain. With Introduction, Appendix of Curios, and Bibliography, 
By the Rev. WALTER BEGLEY, Editor of ‘‘ Nova Solymua,” &c. 158 pp. 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 


« y ' 

THE MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. Trans- 

lated from the Latin of Apuleius by Cuarires Strurrarorp. With 

4 Designs by Jesstr Moruerso.r. Royal 8vo. Printed at the Ballantyne 

Press, in red and black, in a limited issue of 500 copies, on the finest 
Arnold Hand-made Paper. Bound in vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 

By F. 


GUIDO AND VERONICA, and other Poems. 


KAUFFMANN SPizrsS. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 


ON THE LITERARY THEORIES OF TAINE AND 
HERBERT SPENCER. Two Lectures by A. T. W. Borsporr, Pk.D., 
Professor at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 6vo, 
69 pp., Is. net; 1s. 1d. post-free. 

*,* As preliminary to an attempt at constructing a Science of Literature, 
the author criticises the two most influential theories of literary aesthetics of 
the last fifty years. 





MACMILLAN & GO.’ NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME I, NOW RBEADY. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 


WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


In Fifteen Monthly Volumes, 


Uniform with the Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Kingsley, FitzGerald, 
Pater, and Kipling. 

_The Edition will be strictly limited to 775 Copies, price 10s. 6d. net per 

Volume, and orders will ouly be taken for Complete Sets. 


FLODDEN FIELD: a Tragedy. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B. 


3y Cuartes L. Graves. With Photogravure Portraits, &c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
PUNCH.—* One of the best biographies the Baron has read for many a day,” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. by G. K, 


CHESTERTON. Crown S8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. With 9 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, €s, 
GLOBE,.—* The result is very pleasant—so pleasant that many who peruse 
this work may be tempted to follow some day in Mr. Wood’s footsteps. The 
excellent pictures do not withdraw attention trom the bright and picturesque 
letterpress.” 








MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





CLAVICULA SALOMONIS. A Hebrew MS. newly 


Discovered and now Described by H. Gotuancz, M.A., D.Litt., Goldsmid | 
Professor of Hebrew at University College, London. Is. 6d. net. 
*,* Describes the only known Hebrew Text of this famous Manual of Medieval 
Magic, the Original of Faust’s Hillenzwang. 


PILOT.—“ To these (Murray’s and Baedeker's) must now be added 


| Macmillan’s guides, which stand somewhere between the two—more concise 


than the one, less curt than the other. The Switzerland, which is the latest 
in order of appearance, stands supreme in the article of maps..... Altogether, 
the new guide takes a high rank among its fellows.” 











THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. By W.H. Wincrry. 
A Reprint of the Pamphlet Originally Issued in 1888, with an Introduction 
by H. W. Eve, M.A., sometime Dean of the College of Preceptors, and late 
Head-Master of University College School. 16mo, upwards of 80 pp., 
sewn, ls. net ; 1s. 1d. post-free. 


B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Imperial 4to, art linen, gilt, 21s. net. 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
By ERNEST NEWTON, Architect. 


Containing 62 Plates, reproduced from Photographs and 
Drawings of Perspective Views and Plans of a variety of executed 
examples, ranging in size from the moderate-sized Suburban 
House to a fairly large Country Mansion. 


The Houses illustrated in this volume have been planned during the last te? 
years, and may be taken as represcutative of the English Country Louse of th 
present day. 


Large 8vo, art linen, gilt, 15s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS. 


A SERIES OF HISTORICAL EXAMPLES FROM TUDOR TIMES TO THE 
END OF XVIIIth CENTURY, 


Illustrated on 70 Plates reproduced in Collotype from 
Photographs specially taken 


By W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE. 


With Historical and Descriptive Notes on the Subjects, including 
34 Drawings and Sketches, 


By H. TANNER, Junr., A.R.I.B.A., 


Author of ‘‘ English Interior Woodwork.” 


The study of the Doorway as a feature of English Architecture during the 
Renaissance is of so much interest that surely no apology is necessary for the 
issue of the present volume, which presents a representative series of examples 
ranging over the whole of this period. 





*,* Illustrated Prospectuses uf the above sent free on application, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


CARIT A. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “On Account of Sarah,” &c, 
Inteusely Interesting Sketches of 
HENLEY LIFE, ARTIST LIFE, CHILD LIFE. 
Illustrated by Harotp Pirrarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 








London: JACOB, Edgware Road, 


JACOB SHUMATE:; or, The Pcople’s 


MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. By Sir Henry Wrixoy, 
K.C., Author of “Socialism; being Notes on a Political Tour.’ In 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ANNE CARMEL 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 











JUST PUBLISHED.—476 pp. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S FINAL VOLUME, 


Containing : 
NOTES ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES AND CONCLUSIONS.—WITH AN 
ABSTRACT OF THE COMPLETE 17 VOLUMES OF “LIFE AND 


| LABOUR IN LONDON,” AND A MAP OF PLACES OF WORSHIP, 
| SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans- 
lations. By Epwarp WILBERFoRcE, a Master of the Supreme Court, 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. ter 

CLASSICAL SERIES—New Volume. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF THE 

YOUNGER PLINY. 


Edited by Ermer TruespELL MERRILL, Robert-Rich Professor of Latin in 
Wesleyan University. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


THE 
MORAL SYSTEM OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental Side of Philosophy, 
By Prof. Kicnarp G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penna.) 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ITS BEARING UPON CULTURE. By Grorcre M. Srrarton, M.A.,, 
Yale, Ph.D, Associate Professor of Psychology, and Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory in the University of California, Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 

















THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 
COLUMN B. 
The Second Half of THE COMPLETE LIST, to date, copied 


fron 
- THE OFFICIAL REGISTER, 


and including both Head and Assistant Teachers, with qualifica- 
tions and addresses, appears in 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for JULY. 


The Two Numbers can be sent post-free for 1s. 4d, 


The first half appeared in the June issue. 


38 BROADWAY LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


FOR JULY, 1903. 


ImpERIAL Poticy AND FREE TRADE, 
(1) By Sir Robert. Giffen, K.C.B. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
(3) By Benjamin Kidd. 

GERMANY AND THE DaNES OF NortH ScHLESWIG. 
By W. Hartmann. 

Tue MoToR, AND THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE Hicuwar. 
By Walter B. Woodgate. , : 

Rapium AND Its Lessons. By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S 


On THE PottuTion oF Our Rivers. By Charles 
Milnes Gaskell. 

Tar Otp THATCHED RECTORY AND ITs Birps. By 
R. Bosworth Smith. 

St. LUKE AND BuppuIsM. By George Shann. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN HunGary. By 
Lionel G. Robinson, 

THACKERAY—AN APPRECIATION. By Charles L. 
Eastlake. 

Tae Masques oF IniGo Jones. By Ernest Rhys, 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., "iti. 


BLACKWOOD FOR JULY. 


NEW SERIAL.—Personatia: Pouiticar, Sociar, 
anp Vanious.—II. Lawrers, 


From THE HEART oF THE Deer. By Alfred Noyes, 

A Kyicut oF THE Sun. By Harold G. Parsons, 

A CHRISTIAN UNDER THE Covenant. By Andrew 
Lang. 

PIXIE AND HER FamIty. 

CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. By Neil Munro. 

With THE Ruck To THE Dersy. By L. J. 

An Iti-ConsIDERED IMPULSE, 

Mvusines WitHout Meruop, 

A History or ScottisH LITERATURE, 

Tae Persian GULF. 

‘A SeLF-SusTAINING Empire.” 

WiLLuaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 
ONE SHILLING. 
SPECIAL NUMBER JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
PREFERENTIAL TRADE, Alfred Emmott, M.P. 
Tue CoLoniaL VIEW. 3. T. Cook. 
A CoLontaL View-Pornt. Arthur H. Adams, B.A. 
“Tres OF INTEREST.” L. Chiozga Money. 
Tue New DEPARTURE AND How To Mest 1. 
J. A. Spender. 
ELECTORAL Prospects. J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 
THE FAILURE OF PROTECTION IN Fraxnce—A Warn- 
ING TO ENGLAND. Frederic Lees. 
THE Opposition TO THE Proposats oF Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
1. MINISTERIALIST OBJECTIONS, 
2. Lapour OnvJectTions. 
3. SpeciAL INTERVIEWS: SirCharles Dilke, 
M.P., Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. 
Tae GERMAN ELECTIONS. William Harbutt Dawson. 
Tue TRAGEDY oF FINLAND. 
L. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P. 
Tue CaSE oF THE CROFTER. 
R. Leicester Harmsworth, M.P. 
Tue Revival or Lawn Tennis. <A. Wallis Myers. 
Notes oF THE Monrtu. 
BecentT Books anv INDEX To VoL, V. 
Publishing Offices : 
82 and 83 TeMPLE CHAMBERS, Lonpon, E.C. 











“‘A remarkable half-crown’s worth.”—Daily Mail. 
“A souvenir filled by celebrities.”—Daily Express. 


‘‘ The finest half-crown’s worth ever published.” 
—Morning Advertiser, 


“A mélange of good things.” —Morning Post. 


PRINTERS’ PIE. 


A SOUVENIR FILLED BY CELEBRITIES, 


PRINTERS’ PIE. 


A REMARKABLE HALF-CROWN’S WORTH. 


PRINTERS’ PIE. 


FULL OF STORIES, ARTICLES, & PICTURES. 


Every copy sold adds to the Funds of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation. 


2s. 6d. Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 2s. 6d. 





The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
and the Iliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
and the Life of Prebistoric Man, the Monsters 
of the Earth, the Cave Men, the Vanished 
Coutinent in the Atlantic, the World Frozen to 
Solid Ice, the Struggle for Existence. By J. F. 
BOWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 

London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 





NEW IMPRESSION OF 
MRS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 
125,000 COPIES SOLD. 


LADY 


Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


“‘ Readers have rarely 
been led with such in- 
terest along the course 
of any novel.’’ 


ROSE'S 


Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN in the QUEEN. 


‘¢Julie le Breton is one of the 
best female characters in modern 
fiction...... The book is intensely in- 
teresting to the very last page, 
and deals with some of the latest 
aspects of the age so intimately 
that it is full of unconscious 


DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








GLOBE. 


‘6 We are inclined to think that on the 
whole this is the best work that Mrs, 
Humphry Ward has yet given us......It 
is a story of strong human interest; it 
goes down into the depths of mental 
and spiritual experience; it seizes the 
attention and holds it firmly to the end,’’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. | 


“The character drawing of the whole | 
book is as excellent as its detailed 
episodes are natural, but tts high and | 
genuine merit is to have given vivid 
presentation to the bundle of vehement | 
and conflicting passions which consti- | 
tutes the heroine,” 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


“In lightness of touch, variety of mood 
and temperament, and ease of mood, this 
story marks Mrs. Ward’s highest achieves 
ment, In no other novel has she given 
so many evidences of the possession of 
| the original qualities of the novelist.” 


ACADEMY. 


“Mrs, Ward writes of the things that | 
matter in the inner, individual life, 
and in no former book, we think, has 
her touch been surer, or her insight into 
motive and character more searching 
and sympathetic.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NELSONS NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY for Holiday Reading. 


2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., and 3s. 6d. net. 














Dickens—Thackeray—Kingsley—Lever—Jane Austen— 
Scott—Lytton—Bronte—Washington Irving, &c, &c. 
LARGE TYPE. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 1,000 PAGES —3-INCH. 


The Pioneer Series of Novels on Finest 
and Thinnest Royal India Paper. 








T. NELSON and SONS, Publishers; and all Booksellers’. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


STANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 
AC LAND BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
5 Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 
MEMvIR. By J. B. Artay, Barvrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814.” 

TIMES.—“ Full of interest, especially for those who knew Oxford in Acland’s 
time or knew Acland himself. 1t affords frequent glimpses of the famous men 
who were among Acland’s friends and correspondents.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Certainly one of the most interesting books of the year. 
Mr. Atlay has done his work well. He has painted a living picture of one of 
the best known and most lovable of the men who made modern Oxford in 
the last century. The great figures of the nineteenth century in England 
move easily in and out these pages.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA. 


With 41 Illustrations and a Map, deiy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. io. J. Harpine Kina, M.RB.A.S., 


Mr. F. G. AFLALO in the MORNING POST.—‘*My. King has written a 
straightforward and unvarnished account of a plucky and determined endeavour 
to make closer acquaintance with a race which holds out little enough induce- 
ment to anyone but a tamer of wild beasts,and I am glad that his persistence 
was rewarded with a measure of success, and that his coveted intimacy with 
these unbridled and violent men did not take the not improbable form of a 
small grave beside their camp. Had it done so, the publishing season would 
have missed a good book.” 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT'S 


Wi FE By Mary Kina WappineTon. Illustrated with Portraits, 
s Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ATHEN.Z{UM.—“ A most interesting book of gossip, which, considered from 
the point of view of the general public, contains not a dull line from the first 
to the last.” 

WORLD.—“ Almost everyone of importance in the great world of English 
society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages......Here, 
indeed, is ‘society gossip’ in abundance, of the most intimate though 
innocuous character.’ 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susax 


Cristy, Author of ‘‘ An Inland Ferry.” 


ACADEMY.—“ A clever and suggestive story.” 
TIMES.—‘‘Out of the common with an imaginative touch on the per- 
plexities of life.” 
OUTLOOK.—“ Transported at times to domains of present-day fairyland, 
yet Ardina’s world is a world of Viceroys and Duchesses, Cabinet Ministers 
and Bishops.” 
WORLD.—* A remarkable book, and itsauthor has many gifts. Only a power- 
ful imagination could have created either ‘ Pethick’s’ or its mistress......A 
clever aud attractive piece of work.” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: 


An Idyll of the British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY.,. 
AUTHOR OF “CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,” “RUPERT 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD,” &c. 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Not only is the talk always clever and sometimes 
quite witty, but it is admirably contrived to harmonise with and bring out the 

characters of the several personages.” 

TO-DAY.—“ An uncommon book. Miss McChesney has treated a stranga 
subject with much delicacy and skill.” : 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE THE COLONIAL CONTROVERSIES 
BE fWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
by EvGine ETIeNNE Vice-President of the 
nber of Deputies, and President of the 
n Affairs and (¢ olonial Group 


Fo p. 
NATIONAL THE CRiSIS wre _— UNIONIST PARTY. By 
AN ENGLISHM 


BRITISH FISCAL, _POLICY—A PLEA FOR 
INQUIRY. By C. A. Cripps, K.C., M. 
—_—. ATION On NO FEDERATION. By 


5. 8. 
REVIEW. FROM MILAN TO AXENSTEIN, By His 


axon MILL 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
THE SOCIAL AND pee oH RELATIONS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the 
| Hon. Mrs. Epwarp STuaRT-WorrtLeEY. 
| AMERICAN “AFFAIRS. By A. Mavricre Low. 
- _— BLIGHT ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
EDITED BY | By A. J. Frxnerc. 
A PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR SOLVING THE 
LICENSING PROBLEM. By C. Howarp 


| 
| 

L. i MAXSE. | rent i eo ng Director of Messrs. Ind, 
| 














CANTEENS IN THE ARMY. By Lieut.-Col. 
. I. Maxse, C.B., D.S.O, 
A Tr IBUTE TO ARTHUR SHREWSBURY. 
By the Hon. R. H. Lytterton. 
THE CHURCH, DISSENT, AND THE NATION. 
By the Rev. J. Litwetyn Davies. 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
. : q Rt. Hon. Sir Horace RumsBotp, Bart., G.C.B. 
Price 2s. 6d. net GREATER BRITAIN. 


' London: EDWARD ABNOLD, 37 Bedford St.,Strand 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 34. JULY, 1903. 2s, Gd. net, 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

GULLIvVER’s Last VOYAGE. 

On THE LINE. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS.—Viscount GOSCHEN. 
FREE TRADE AND PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS.—RALPH NEVILLE, K.¢, 
LORD SELBORNE’S CRITICS.—JULIAN CORBETT. 
RECENT NAVAL ADMINISTRATION.—H. LAWRENCE SWINBURNE, 
EX ORIENTE.—GERTRUDE BELL. 
LUKE ADDRESSING JOHN THE APOSTLE.-—-Dr. A. N. JANNABIS, 
THE TIDE OF CIVILIZATION.—A. PELHAM TROTTER. 


AN entne OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III.—Hon. Mrs, 


EPISTLE TO A SOCIALIST IN LONDON.—ROBERT BRIDGES, 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. XV.-XVI. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS (st 


and Studied as Documents in the History and Appreciation of Tuscan 
Ari. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With a Copious Catalogue Raisonné and 
180 Facsimile Illustrations, 2 vols. folio, £15 15s. net. (Just out. 
This Edition is limited to 355 copies in all (105 for America and 250 for Great 
Britain). ‘The type has been distributed. 








A CATALOGUE OF LETTERS 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS EXHIBITED IN 
THE LIBRARY AT WELBECK, 


Compiled by S. ARTHUR Strone, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth ; Professor in University 
College,London. With Portraits and numerous Fac ‘similes of Manuscripts 
in the possession of the Duke of Portland. 4to, £2 2s. net. 

[Ready immediately, 


SELECTED SPEECHES OF SIR 
WiLLIAM MOLESWORTH, >»? 


ON QUESTIONS RELATING TO COLONIAL POLICY. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Hug E. Egerton, M.A. With Portraits, demy 80, 
15s. net. [Ready immediately. 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE. In 
British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong, with Interludes. By Sir G. WrLL1AmM pes VoEux, G.C.M.G, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. alee out, 

“Tuteresting and very varied reminiscent work.” — Westminster Gazette 
‘“«bExtremely interesting record of experiences...... not only valuz ble...... but 
it utfords wuch interesting and really entertaining reading.” —Ovserver, 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO 
POLO, THE VENETIAN, (forceps 


doms and the Marvels of the East. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by 
the late Colonel Sir Henry Yvte, R.E., C.B., K.C.S.L, Corr. Inst., 
France. Third Edition, Revised throughout in the Light of Recent Dis- 
cove: res by Henri CorDier (of Paris With a Memoir of Henry Youug, 
Compiled by his Daughter, Amy Fr. ANCES Yue, L.A., Soc. Ant. Scote 
&c. With Maps and other Illustrations, 2 2 vols. m edium 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
(Just out, 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Eighth 


Edition, Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 3s. net. 


THE VALLEY OF THE ZERMATT AND 
THE MATTERHORN. Seventh Edition, Thoroughly 


Revised and brought up to 
date. With Illustrations and Maps, Js. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY’S 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


3y James Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Malthus and his Work,” 
** Philosophy and Political Economy,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. [Just out. 


A COMPANION TO FRENCH VERSE. 


With Poems for Recitation. By the Rev. H. J. Cuayter, M.A., Author of 
** The Troubadours of Dante.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Ready next week. 





MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 

ASIA MINOR. Onc Sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net paper. 
[Ready neat week. 

*,* A Complete List of Maps will be sent post-free on application, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S_ LIST. 











NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ The paramount duty of a reviewer in dealing with this happily-namea 
volume is one of extreme simplicity,—namely, to advise any one who loves wit, humour, horses, 
and Ireland to procure it without delay. The mere fact that it is by the joint authors of 
‘Some Experiences of an Irish R,M.’ will doubtless prove a ready passport to the affections Oj 
all who have read and re-read that modern classic,” 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With to Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4¢A volume to dispel melancholy and arouse the heaithiest laughter.’’—-ACADEMY. 

“ Excellent tales, racy of the soil, full of humcur and quaint fancy.’’-BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 

“‘ The world is a good deal gayer for a book of sketches like ‘All on the Irish Shore.’ ’’—DAILY GRAPHIC, 

‘* For my own part, | could not put it down till | had read every line of every sketch and story in it.’"—TRUTH. 

“It Is fairly safe to predict that the reader who takes up this boox will have no inclination to put it down until 
he has read it through from cover to cover.’'—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“¢All on the Irish Shore’ has hardly a page between its covers that docs not contain some touch of rollicking 
Irish humour that is calculated to provoke the most serious-minded person to mirth.’’—SCOTSMAN. 


‘‘ These stories rise far above the mere sporting level, and exhibit gifts of perception, literary perception, much 
higher than anything that has yet appeared from the same Clever pens.’’—TIMES. 
‘‘ There is a raciness in the telling of these Irish stories and a knowledge of the subtleties of the Irish character 
that charm the reader, and no Irish stery-writer since Lever has heen as successful as these two.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. | 2 
MY RELATIONS WITH CARLYLE. "M6, ADYUSTMENT OF WAGES : 


By James ANTHONY FRovpE. Together with a Letter from the late Sir By W. J. Asut EY, Professor of Commerce in the U niversity of Birmingham, 
JameES STEPHEN, Bart, K.U.S.I., dated December oth, 1886, S8vo, 2s. net. late Professor in Harvard University. With 4 Maps, 8vo, 12s, 6d net. 
——__— = _— sent on applicatio 
- : pplication, 


RTRAITURE OF. JULIUS | ——— 
POR’ a Monograph. By IES Scotr. With 38 Plates and | ‘CRICKET ACROSS THE SEAS: 


- : ep Sy a 
49 other Portraits. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. a Being an Account of the Tour of Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and 
Australia. By te — ARNER, Author of ‘¢ ket in Many Climes.” 


T= - | 
AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH { With 32 Ilustratio n Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
KENIA. The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-land in 


East Equatorial Africa, With an ee Oe ee naan ag Sa ALPINE FLORA . FOR TOURISTS 


Tribes. By A. Arkrii-Harpwick, F.RG.S. 































Photographs, and a Map. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. AND AMATEUR BOTAN IS rs. With Text descriptive of the most 
3.8 Di cacasthes gant oniaontieation widely dis tribute Land attractive « of Alpine Plants. By Dr. Jutius Horr. 

: * rospec PE * MANN. Translated E. 8 ‘TON (M A y 0 P 
wae ea MANN. 8 rs. a. One With 49 Plates 
“Mr. Arkell-Hardwick is the right man for an explorer, and it may aso v€ D 1g 250 Col ir # Figures, fir ym Water-colour Ske vichen by HERM aie 
said the right man to pub ish a book of his explorations...... His book is as FRIESE. 8V0, 73. 6d. net s ketches by ERMANN 

, 
exciting as a good novel,”—Badminton Magazine. aw *° P rospe ‘tus sent on application. 











HAMPSHIRE DAYS. ‘By V W. H. Hep DSON, | NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


Author of “‘ Birds and Man,” “ The Naturalist in La Plat: a,” ‘Nature in 


Downland,” &¢. With 11 Plates and 36 Ilustrations in the Text by J. | STAY-AT-HOMES. By Li. B. WALFORD, 


Sait, Bryan Hook, and Others. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Prospectus sent on application. Author of “Mr. Smith,” “The Baby’s Grandmoticr,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**A new book by Mr. Hudson.is anevent. Other men may as closely observe “There is a wholesome, fresh-air flavour about t! tory which will com- 

birds and beasts in their haunts, and record as f: nithfully the re sult of the r | mend it to readers of quiet tastes who are indifferent to more highly-seasoned 
observations; but none other brings so interesting a personality into the page | fiection.”’—G/lasgow Herald. 

or commands such hi urmonious and fortunate prose...... The | book abounds in “The story, cleverly kept alive from first to last, makes its best strokes in 

passag ras 3 of great beauty.” — Academy. hitting off the characters of its natural and engaging young women.”’—Scotsman. 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S DEFENCE NOTICE.—4 New Novel by Mr. W. E. NORRIS, 
OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems, F cap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. | *“ NATURE’S COMEDIAN,” is commenced 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. | _ #t the July issue of 


(NEW VOLUME NOW READY.) ‘L ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. JULY. 8vo. Price 6d. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. | NATURE'S COMEDIAN. ay W. E. Nogeis. Chaps. 1-2, 


CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 








By the Very Rev. THOMAS B. STRONG, D.D., Book II., Chaps. 8-9; Book III., Chap. 1. 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown = 2s. 6d. net. A NIGHT IN THE OPEN AT 22,000 FEET.—Part IL Ry 
= = yearn | Major Rayer, Author of ‘* A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” 
NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF WEST. “MINSTER. THE SERGEANT’S IDEA. By G.|CAMP-BALL. By Cuas. Freipree 
STaNLeyY E..is. Manrsu. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE HAEVE OF THE BATTLES. By} Love’ S TRANCE. By Watter 
INCARNATION. Witha Prefatory Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- Eva Gore-Boora. [eRRIES PoLtock. 
bury. By J, AnMITAGE Rosinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, | CANADA _IN THE SIXTIES. By “AT ime a 9 = THE SHIP. By 
1s, 6d. net. Pau. Fountars. Anprew L 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


POSSSSSSOSSSSSSS SSS SOSSSSOSSSOSOSOOOSE 





Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you will find many charming Country Houses, Rectories, and Vicarages to be 
let furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are particulars of 
many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more expensive 
and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 
Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 
their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 
for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 


for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, Gd. weel:ly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week, 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., from 
your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, THz County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 sinha TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES, 








HOW CAN | BUY A DOG? 
Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 
reading a description. 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, lock at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
1 the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 
and sellers. 





** This week's issue of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN also contains particulars of the Hunters, Chargers, and Polo Ponies, 
the property of the Officers of the Ltoyal Dragoons, which are to be disposed of, as the Regiment is under orders to proceed to India, 
Intending purchasers of high-class Horses and Ponies should make a point of consultir ng the particulars as to this Sale given in the 
current issue of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 











IF YOU WANT iF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 
1o Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or 
the Country, consult the ‘COUNTY want a place as such, consult the ad- Marble Statuary for the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S” FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





THE CCUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE LORD 
OF THE 
DARK RED STAR 


Being the Story of the 
Supernatural Influences 
in the Life of an Italian 
Despot of the Thirteenth 
Century. 


6/- 


BY 


EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON 


“‘The Lord of the Dark Red Star’ is that rare 
comer, a novel upon which it is possible without 
reserve to congratulate the author...... The occasional 
introduction of Sin and Death, gambling with dice 
for Ezelin, is extraordinarily effective.” 

—Iiterary World, 

* A splendid piece of writing, and one that once 
started cannot be laid down again till the final page 
is reached.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

«“«The Lord of the Dark Red Star’ is distinctly 
a fascinating book, and is withal is | well written.” 

—Sunday Trmes, 

“ An extraordinary conception.” 

—Yorkshire Observer, 

“A fascinating and wholly original romance...... 
The style is admirable.”’—Westmunster Review, 

“The style is brilliant, and rises to flights which 
prove the author to be a writer of very considerable 
power.” —Northern Whig. 

“The story is remarkably well written and power- 
fully presented.”—Morning Post, 


THE LORD 
OF THE 
DARK RED STAR 


‘A romance of the Italian Middle Ages......Any 
.one who cares for picturesque description, imagina- 
tion, and atmosphere of the supernatural, will enjoy 
the book.”—British Weekly. 

“A remarkable novel by one of the few living 
English poets.”—Daily News. 

“The story is both invented and written in a fiery 
end tempestuous spirit. It is always entertaining.” 

—Scotsman, 

** We have read this story with genuine pleasure. 
«s..1t would be impossible to describe at all 
teyuately the mystic force of the whole work, or 
horror of the witch-like Adalhita cleverly 
g her son’s superstitious delusions, and con- 
g him that he is indeed the son of Ebiis...... 

who can appreciate an original work of imagina- 
tion at ga enjoy ‘The Lord of the Dark Red 
Star.” "—Isis. 

“ Altogether the work is a very strong one, full of 
weird fascination that holds the reader in its grip 
from opening to close.”’—Lloyd’s Weekly. 

‘‘The book is a remarkably clever piece of work.” 


THE LORD | 
OF THE 
DARK RED STAR 


A Powerful Study 
of Psychology. 


6/- 









6/- 


BY 


EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. Lov 





2/6 
BARTY’S 


2/6 


STAR 


BY 


NORMAN GALE 


** We can commend the book without reserve.” 
—Darly Telegraph. 
** This little book is altogether a delight.” 
—Daitly News. 
“The feeling of the book would make a crusted 
bachelor in love with domesticity.”—Scotsman, __ 
“A very pretty book about a child.”—Daily Mail. 
**The victim of the narrative is beautiful. It is 
almost a prose poem.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
**To quote is to do violence to the perfection of 
this prose poem.”—Literary World. ; 
‘* Very clever as well as very suggestive study of 
child life.’”’-—Glasgow Herald. 
‘* Really very pretty.”"—Yorkshire Observer. 
“The unaffected work of an artist.” —Bookman. 


2/6 
BARTY’S 


2/6 


STAR 


BY 


NORMAN GALE 


‘Mr. Norman Gale’s delightful book is the out- 
come of an intelligent and sympathetic study of the 
child mind.”— Newcastle Chronicle. 

“‘A very tender, oft-times pathetic picture, that 
is frequently greatly amusing.” 

—Publishers’ Circular. 

**A delightful little story.”—-Western Datly Press. 

“A thoroughly charming little book.” 

—Yorkshire Daily Post. 

“Tt is thrilling; it is humorous; it is pathetic. 
* Barty'’s Star’ isa book to be devoured by all fond 
parents.”—Christian World, 


2/6 2/6 


BARTY’S 
STAR 


BY 


NORMAN GALE 


IN TWO STYLES: 


Illustrated. 
Quarto, cloth, profusely Illustrated 
by Gorpon Browne and other 
Artists. 


Unillustrated. 
Crown 8vo, on feather-weight antique 
paper, in silk grain cloth, richly gilt. 


BOTH EDITIONS PUBLISHED 





AT 2,6. 





12/- THE 
REMINISCENCES OF 
FREDERICK GOODALL, R.A. 


Dedicated to King Edward VII. 


** This is a very pleasant and kindly book.” 
—Spectator. 
**One of the most readable of autobiographical 
books. Mr. Goodall has come into contact with 
many of the notable men and women of the 
nineteenth century.”—Literary World. 


‘*We have barely sampled the good things of 
these Reminiscences.”—Daily Telegraph. 


1 2/- 





MUSICIANS’ WIT, 
36 HUMOUR, 3/6 
AND ANECDOTE. 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


“One of those few delightful medleys which you 
can take up at any moment.” —T. P.’s Weekly. 

“A pleasant and entertaining volume.” 

— Week's Survey, 

“Deserves nothing but praise. Distinctly a 
book to acquire.”—Sunday Times. 

** An amusing book, and it should be a mine of 
wealth for those diners-out whose stock of yarns 
have long been threadbare,”—Field, 





3/6 net. 3/6 net. 
“THE MUSIC STORY” SERIES. 


THE STORY OF 
NOTATION. 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Mus, Bac. 


os 
Ilus‘rated with Photogravure and Collotype Por. 
traits, Half-tone and Line Pictures, Facsimiles, &c. 


In this work will be found a clear and concise 
illustrated history of the origin and development of 
the system of notes universally used for musical 
purposes. 

“It is at once comprehensive in scope and 
thorough in execution.”—Globe. 

** An instructive and readable work.”—Scotsman, 

‘* There is a great deal to interest and inform the 
musical theorist in these pages, which bear the 
qwark of careful research and ample knowledge.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 





3/6 net. 3/6 net. 
“THE MAKERS OF BRITISH 
ART” SERIES. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


By Professor BAYNE, of St. Andrews. 


Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits and 20 Half- 
tone Reproductions of Wilkie’s Best Pictures. 


‘*An admirably sympathetic story of a simple 

and beautiful life.’’—Daily News, 

“A faithful and attractive, and brightly fresh and 

original biography of the famous Scotsman,” 
—Liverpool Post. 

‘““Mr. Bayne has carried out his work in an 





admirable manner.”—Yorkshire Herald, 


*,* THE COMPANY PAY FOR ALL LITERARY SUGGESTIONS OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS, $c. THAT 


ARE ACCEPTED. 





THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, London, E.C-; 


and FELLING, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1762. 





TS 








DIRECTORS. 

President—Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart., M.P. Vice-Presidents—THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., and EVAN SPICER, Esq. 
MATTHEW BELL, Esq. SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. CHRISTOPHER W. PARKER, Esq. 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq. The EARL PERCY, M.P. 

ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. The Rt. Hon. WALTER H. LONG, M.P. H. LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL of DENBIGH. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S. GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT TO THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING. 


NEW BUSINESS.—250 New Policies were issued, assuring the sum of £217,433 (net), and Deferred Annuities of £2,088 per annum. 
The new premiums received amounted to £14,695 8s. 7d., which includes £7,057 Os. 11d., made by way of single payments, and 
33 Iminediate Annuities, assuring the payment of £2, 231 : 2s. per annum, were granted for the consideration of £22,442 11s. 2d. 

CLAIMS BY DEATH AND BONUS ADDITIONS.—Claims arose under 109 Policies in respect of 72 deaths. The original sums 
assured by these Policies amounted to £109,170, and the bonus additions paid at the time of death amounted to £92,603 4s, 
Tn several cases bonuses which had been declared, amounting in the aggregate to £14,411 12s. 6d., had been surrendered, 
either for cash’or reduction of premiuin, so that the total additions which had been declared on those Policies amounted to 
£107,014 16s. 6d. On the average, therefore, every £1,000 of assurance which became a claim last year had been increased by 
additions to £1,980 5s. 

SURRENDERS.—Forty-four Policies assuring £46,475, with bonus additions of £7,292 7s. attached, and on which premiums 
amounting to £14,635 18s. 7d. had been paid, were purchased by the Society for tho sum of £12,657 3s. 7d., which (with bonuses 
previously taken in cash) is equivalent to the return of £90 for every £100 paid in premiums. 

ASSURANCE FUND.—The Assurance fund has been increased by the sum of £128,088 7s, 1d., and at the end of the year amounted 


THE “OLD EQUITABLE” 


has never paid commission for the introduction of business, or employed agents, and, being a purely Mutual Office 
has No Shareholders. Over £2,000,000 sterling has thereby been saved to its policyholders. 


LIST OF SOME CLAIMS IN THE YEAR — 

















| Date. Sum Assured. | Amount of Claim Paid. | Total Premiums Paid. 
| | 
| | | 
1830 £1500 | £6373 10 0 £701 
1836 400 | 1570 0 0 523 
| 1840 2500 9305 0 0 3360 
1847 2000 | 6876 0 0 2587 
1852 900 2844 18 0 816 
1857 1000 2910 0 0 1106 
1861 1500 | 3870 0 0 1755 
1866 500 | 1113 15 0 481 
1870 1000 | 1963 0 0 818 
1878 1300 | 2000 14 0 933 | 
1887 1000 | 1235 0 0 377 | 








° Sum Assur 
Sum Assured. Sum Assured and 


ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS PAID IN 1902. 








| Bonuses. 
ais | 
In 2 cases the Sum Assured and declared Bonuses exeeeded four times the original amount ) £2,500 £10419 10 0 
assured.. of as B 
In 19 cases the Sum Assured and declared Bonuses exceeded three times, but did not equal } 13.400 | 45,072 10 0 


| 
i 
| 
| 
four times, the original amount assured .. Sj 
In 27 cases the Sum Assured and declared Bonuses ‘exceeded twie iee, but did not equal three | Parte Sai ney 
22,870 58,521 1 6 
times, the original amount assured eae es ses = | j 
| 
| 





So that in 48 cases (nearly one-half of the entire claims) the Sum Assured and declar me 


. >.» < 8 lr df £ bi 3 a 
Bonuses exceeded twice the original amount assured ... cae si J £38,770 £114,018 1 6 


In 74 cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire Claims, the Sum Assured and declared Bonuses amounted to, or exceeded, 
One-and-a-half times the original amount assured. 

The Average. Bonus Additions declared upon a policy of £1,000 was £980 5s. Od. 

A person wishing to become a Meinber should write to the Actuary for a Prospectus, which contains an explanation of, and rates for, 
the different classes of assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary. 








Loxpox: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonny Baker for the “ Spectatox” 
(Lumnited) at their Office, No, 1 Welhngton Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Suturday, July 4th, 193, 
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